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The Antiquary. 
SS 


APRIL, 1898. 


Motes of the Wonth. 
—~— 

AT a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on Thursday, March 3, the following were 
elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. Arthur 
Gregory Langdon, 2, Cowley Street, West- 
minster; Mr. John William Ryland, Rowing- 
ton, Warwick; Mr. Andrew Sherlock Lawson, 
Aldborough Manor, Boroughbridge; Mr. 
George Sholto Douglas Murray, M.A., 6, 
Campden Hill Road, W.; Mr. John Craw- 
ford Hodgson, Warkworth, Northumberland ; 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin Stevens, 4, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. ; and the Rev. John Robbins, 
D.D., St. George’s Vicarage, Campden Hill, 
Kensington. : 


The annual meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute is to be held this summer at 
Lancaster, which ought to prove an admir- 
able centre. ‘The date of the meeting will 
be from Tuesday, July 19, to Tuesday, 
July 26, and we have every hope that it will 
prove as satisfactory a gathering as that held 
at Dorchester last summer. 


An excellent appointment has been made by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, who 
have selected Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite to 
succeed the late Mr. J. L. Pearson as archi- 
tect of the Abbey Church. Antiquaries will 
feel quite at ease in knowing that the old 
work there is now in safe hands, and that no 
further “restorations” will be perpetrated. 
At Peterborough Mr. Bodley has succeeded 
Mr. Pearson. In this case the appointment 
is a far better one than was to be hoped for. 
It would seem as if the remonstrances of 
antiquaries were at last taking effect. 

VOL. XXXIV. 


With respect to Peterborough Cathedral 
Mr. Bodley reports that he hopes it may, 
after all, be found possible to keep up the 
great arch on the south side of the west front. 
He thinks that, by carefully grouting with 
liquid grout from the top of the arch, and 
other means, much may be done to strengthen 
it, but it has yet to be seen how far this 
would be sufficient. The whole of the front 
has gone considerably out of the vertical, and 
is a good deal shaken, and the gable is so 
weak that he fears it must be reset. The 
walling behind the ashlar face is in so bad a 
state that he thinks no method of strengthen- 
ing the wall is here practically possible, 
though he laments the necessity of its being 
taken down. ‘The stone is so perished, and 
the masonry is so shaken, that it would not 
be feasible to back the existing wall of the 
gable, and get sufficient strength forit. This 
work, he says, should be taken in hand at 
once. Mr. Bodley has also drawn attention 
to urgent repairs needed in the walls of the 
eastern chapel. The estimated cost of the 
whole of the work is £8,659, and that which 
it is urgent to undertake at once would cost 


42;739- 


An excellent proposal was made by the 
council at the February meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, that a 
circular letter of inquiry should be addressed 
to those persons in Northumberland and 
Durham who are likely to have in their 
possession family papers or documents illus- 
trating local history and topography. The 
suggestion might well be followed by other 
local archeological societies. Papers of 
great local interest and value are constantly 
being destroyed as waste paper. Even if 
this is not their fate, their contents are 
quite unknown, as they are stowed away 
in muniment rooms and chests. 

During the Tee. of a gravel-pit at St. 
James Deeping, Lincolnshire, the workmen 
on March 9 came upon an inverted earthen 
vessel, containing ashes and charred bones. 
On being taken out, the vase was found to 
be of simple design, without a trace of the 
potter’s wheel, but with a finger or thumb- 
nail decoration upon it. The contents con- 
sisted of ashes and small fragments of charred 
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bones, nene of them larger than a florin 
with the exception of two halves of a human 
lower jaw, minus the teeth, which were ulti- 
mately found among the ashes in the vase. 
The neighbourhood where the vessel was 
unearthed bears every indication of having 
been an ancient pit dwelling. Further inves- 
tigations led to the discovery of a human 
skull, which was lying on its side, with a 
quantity of finger-bones close to the face, 
one or two joints of the vertebrze also being 


found. 
¢ ek & 


Mr. Thomas Seymour, of 9, Newton Road, 
Oxford, writes as follows: ‘‘I send herewith 
a photograph of a bronze ball or weight 





recently found during an excavation in 
Oxford. It weighs 5 lbs. 13 ozs., and is 
10} inches in circumference. Four shields 
of arms, in relief, decorate the surface, viz : 


“1, England, three lions passant. 

“2, Scotland, lion rampant within tressure. 
“3. A dragon or griffin (uncertain). 

‘4. A double-headed eagle. 


‘“*T shall be glad if you can find space for 
a note in the Antigquary, as I am anxious to 
ascertain, if possible, its age and use. 





‘* It may have been used as a weight for a 
steelyard, but such inference is, of course, 
conjectural.” 

We do not think that there can be any 
doubt as to what the object is. It seems 
clear that it is an old steelyard weight, but 
the question as to its exact age is not per- 
haps so easily settled. It looks to us as if it 
belonged to the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Perhaps some of our readers can 
speak more positively as to this than we care 


to do. 
¢ & *¢ 

Captain Nilson and Dr. Palk Griffin, of Pad- 
stow, have been recently engaged excavating 
one of the Cornish barrows on Bogee Downs, 
immediately adjoining the boundary of St. 
Columb Major, but in the parish of St. Ervan. 
At a depth of about 14 feet human remains 
were removed, and the hole or pit again filled 
in. The tumulus isa large one, and is skirted 
in a semicircle by others of a smaller size, 
and it is to be hoped that further explorations 
may be undertaken on a systematic basis. 
There is a huge flat stone, evidently covering 
other remains, but these cannot be reached 
until a very large amount of top earth is 
carted away. Thirty-five or thirty-six years 
ago, at a distance of a mile south-west from 
the spot at Bogee, called Bears Downs, Mr. 
Nicholas Capel (since deceased) was plough- 
ing over a barrow, and came upon an urn. 
It contained bones and a spear with bone 
handle, with a silver band. Subsequent 
research by Mr. W. C. Borlase was rewarded 
by the finding of a cup and other objects of 
prehistoric age. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


We are glad to hear a satisfactory account 
of the Sussex Archeological Society, which 
continues its useful work accompanied with 
financial success. The committee have in- 
vested the sum of £120 in Consols, which 
represents the compositions of life members 
who have been elected during the past nine 
years. During 1897 there was an increase 
in the membership, the number at the end of 
1896 being 553, and at the close of last year 
574, consisting of 484 ordinary members, 
82 life members, and 8 honorary members. 
Part of the find of coins at Balcombe, which 
excited considerable interest at the time of 
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their discovery, will not go out of the county, 
the society having purchased from the Trea- 
sury a portion of the treasure-trove. The 
coins consist of two nobles of Edward III. ; 
eight groats, London and York; four half- 
groats, ditto; six pennies, London, Durham, 
and York ; ten Edward I. pennies, London, 
Canterbury, Bristol, Durham, Lincoln, New- 
castle, and York ; seven Edward II. pennies, 
London, Berwick, Bury, Canterbury, and 
Durham ; one Richard II. penny, York ; one 
ditto half-penny, London ; and one David II. 
Scots penny. 


Very great indignation has been aroused in 
Wales by a report that a considerable portion 
of the remains of Strata Florida Abbey has 
been carted off to build a new church with 
at a village called Pontrhydfendigaid. The 
Western Mail of March 2 states that: ‘‘ Not 
only has a quantity of stone which had been 
dug out from the fallen portions of the build- 
ing during the excavations been taken away, 
but we are informed that the walls of the 
chapter- house and other portions of the 
church, which in some places remained to 
the height of over 6 feet, have been at least 
partially destroyed. The entire ruins are said 
to present a lamentably dishevelled appear- 
ance. Considerable indignation has been 
excited in the neighbourhood, where the 
ruins of the most famous of Welsh abbeys 
are regarded with pride, not, perhaps, un- 
mingled with the feeling that they are also 
a source of profit. The attention of Lord 
Lisburne, the owner of the land upon which 
the abbey ruins are situated, has been directed 
to the matter, and his lordship’s agent, Mr. 
Gardiner, of Wenallt, is understood to have 
taken itin hand. The officers of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association have also 
been communicated with, but, as the associa- 
tion does not possess a permanent habita- 
tion, it is difficult to bring the weight of 
its displeasure to bear in an immediate and 
effective manner.” The matter has also been 
brought under the notice of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; but we scarcely see what can 
be done to repair the mischief, as the evil 
was accomplished before it was known what 
was being done. Had it. been possible to 


prevent it beforehand, the case would have 
been different. 





Thanks to the suggestion and éfforts of Mr. 
Charles J. Munich, an antiquarian society 
has been formed for Hampstead, the objects 
of which are to study, and, as far as possible, 
to preserve and record, antiquarian objecis 
and matters in regard to the borough. The 
society was established in December, and, in 
launching it, Mr. Munich, having obtained 
for his scheme the approval of several well- 
known residents, found his efforts cordially 
seconded by a provisional council which was 
then formed. It consisted of Messrs. Cecil 
Clarke, W. E. Doubleday (Chief Librarian, 
Hampstead), W. H. Fenton, and E. P. 
Newton (Member of Hampstead Vestry), with 
Mr. Munich as hon. secretary and treasurer 
pro tem. Sir Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A., 
has consented to accept the office of president. 
The inaugural meeting of the society is to be 
held at the Hampstead Vestry Hall, Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W., on Wednesday, April 6, 
1898, at 8 p.m., when Sir Walter Besant will 
preside. Copies of the rules, and any in- 
formation concerning the society, will be 
gladly supplied, on receipt of written applica- 
tion addressed to Mr. Charles J. Munich, 
hon. secretary and treasurer, 8, Achilles Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 


At a recent meeting of the Sussex Arche- 
ological Society, held at Eastbourne, Mr. 
Michell Whitley read a paper, entitled “Saxon 
Eastbourne,” in the course of which, having 
made some explanatory observations as to 
the origin of Domesday, and to the identifica- 
tion of Eastbourne with the “Bourne” therein 
described, Mr. Whitley alluded to the fact 
that, in the early days spoken of, the arable 
land was laid out very differently. It was 
divided into blocks or fields called “furlongs,” 
each about 650 feet in width, and of varying 
length. The “ furlongs” were also subdivided 
into narrow strips running across them, some 
of the strips being only a rod wide, and 
representing the multiplication of holdings. 
Incidentally, Mr. Whitley observed that the 
peculiarity about these strips in Sussex was 
that they were absolutely straight, while in 
the Midland Counties they were curved like 
the reverse letter “ S.” 


¢+ & 
At the same meeting Mr. P. M. Johnston dealt 
with a subject which was pretty thoroughly 
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discussed in the Antiguary a few years ago— 
namely, that of low-side windows. After 
rejecting the various theories entertained as 
to the low side window, Mr. Johnston came 
back to the old idea that their object and use 
was the hearing of confessions. We should 
not, perhaps, have alluded to the matter, were 
it not that Mr. Johnston supported his opinion 
from a record “by one of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the religious houses 
by Henry the Eighth, who recommended 
that those places where the Friars were wont 
to hear the confessions of the people should 
be ‘ walled up.’” We should like to see the 
whole of this report printed. We may, how- 
ever, point out that the low-side windows 
have no connection with “the religious 
houses,” but are found in simple parish 
churches in all parts of England, so that 
we fail to follow Mr. Johnston’s line of 
argument. 


te 
The Congress of Archzological Societies, in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries, is 
anxious to draw the attention of all municipal 
corporations and county councils to the ex- 
treme importance and value, not only for 
local, but also for general historical purposes, 
of all such old documents as are now in, or 
may come into, their possession. The value 
applies not only to charters and lists of freemen 
or burgesses, but to all manner of ancient 
documents, such as enclosure maps, leases, 
and other conveyances, the account rolls and 
books of treasurers, chamberlains, and other 
officers, leet and court rolls, and papers 
relating to lawsuits, etc., and also all county 
papers which before the Local Government 
Act, 1888, were in the custody of the Lords 
Lieutenant of the counties, and include the 
Quarter Sessions records, and papers directed 
by Act of Parliament to be kept by the Clerks 
of the Peace. It is impossible to foresee what 
important bearing such documents may not 
have upon general history, and this has in 
the last few years been very generally under- 
stood, and many corporations have not only 
carefully calendared all the old documents 
in their possession, but in some cases have 
printed, or are printing, the results. The 
congress prays all corporations to have a 
diligent search made for all documents that 
may belong to them, and to have them 





calendared and placed in safety in some 
public office, or at least in their own fire- 
proof safes. It also suggests that inquiries 
should be made for any old maces, staves, 
seals, and other badges of office not now in 
use that may be in existence, so that they 
may be carefully preserved. The congress 
feels sure that the councils of the various 
county archeological societies will be glad 
to render any assistance required in their 
districts, and, in default of the existence of 
such a society in any particular district, the 
standing committee of the congress will be 
glad to give advice on the matter. The hon. 
secretary (we may state, although we have 
already done so on previous occasions) is 
Mr. Ralph Nevill, 13, Addison Crescent, 
Kensington. 


eo ht 
A circular, signed by Lord Dillon, Mr. Lionel 
Cust, and Mr. Ralph Nevill, has been issued 
dealing with the proposal for a catalogue of 
national portraits, originated at the Arche- 
ological Congress. In their memorandum 
they observe: “Until recently very insufficient 
attention has been paid to the subject, and 
no organized effort has yet been made to 
obtain any accurate record of the portraits 
that exist. Experience has shown that the 
making of such a record is the surest way 
of promoting the safe keeping of objects of 
interest. Nearly every family of more than 
one or two generations possesses some family 
portraits ; but neglect, the enforced dispersal 
of possessions after death, and other circum- 
stances, have cast a large proportion of these 
portraits into anonymous oblivion. Many 
public bodies, such as colleges, municipal 
corporations, and other endowed institutions, 
own collections of portraits of which they are 
trustees for the time being, and which they 
will be anxious to hand down to posterity 
properly named and in good order. In these 
collections, both private and public, apart 
from the National Portrait Galleries of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, there are 
numerous portraits of the greatest historical 
interest, and it is considered very desirable 
that some attempt should be made to obtain 
a register of them in order that their identity 
may not be lost.” With this end in view, a 
schedule has been drawn up on which to 
enter particulars as to each portrait. These 
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schedules, which have been printed by H.M. 
Stationery Office, will be on sale at Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode’s, or may be obtained 
through any of the usual agents. They will 
be sold detached at 3s. a quire, or in 
volumes of 50 at 4s. 6d. A paper of in- 
structions and an example will accompany 
each volume. 


te 

We mentioned in the Notes of the Month 
in February the inauguration of societies 
for the publication of parish registers in 
Shropshire and Lancashire. We learn that 
it is now proposed to publish the marriage 
registers of Norfolk, under the editorship 
of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A., and Mr. 
F. Johnson. Ina prospectus which we have 
received from Messrs. Phillimore and Co., 
they say: ‘“ The extreme value of our ancient 
parish registers is now universally admitted, 
and there is no doubt that the best way to 
preserve their contents is to print them. 
Of late years many registers have been issued 
from the press by private enterprise, but in 
nearly every case the practice has been to 
print the whole register—baptisms, burials, 
and marriages. The two former, however, 
are so very numerous as obviously to preclude 
any general and systematic publication of 
parish registers in their entirety: A new 
departure has recently been taken by the 
issue of a special series of Gloucestershire 
registers dealing with marriages only, the 
first volume of which has recently been 
issued. The experience thus gained shows 
that it is feasible to print parish registers 
systematically with the prospect of com- 
pleting a whole county within a reasonable 
period of time, provided we confine our 
attention to the weddings only, which are 
admittedly the most interesting and valuable 
entries in a register, and obviously will often 
indicate where also the baptisms and burials 
of a family may be looked for. The editors 
have therefore decided to print a volume of 
Norfolk marriage registers, and to continue 
the intended series, provided they obtain a 
minimum number of fifty subscribers at 
tos. 6d. the volume.” 


From Yorkshire comes also a proposal to print 
the registers of the parish of Fewston from 
the years 1593-1812 A.D. ifa sufficient number 








of subscriptions be promised to defray the 
cost. The parish consists of the townships 
of Fewston, Norwood, Timble, Great Bluber- 
houses, and Thruscross, and practically in- 
cludes the whole of the Washburn Valley 
above Lindley; and the registers contain 
many entries relating to the families of Fairfax, 
Frankland, Pulleyne, Robinson, and Slingsby, 
as well as an almost complete genealogy of 
the substantial yeomen families of Bramley, 
Beecroft, Dickinson, Gill, Holmes, Hard- 
castle, Hardisty, Jeffrey, Stubbs, Thackray, 
Ward, and others inhabiting the district 
within the last 300 years. The books are 
of great interest to topographers, genealo- 
gists, and others interested in the neighbour- 
hood. It is proposed to issue them in two 
volumes, cloth, printed in clear type on good 
paper, at the price of 30s. for the two volumes. 
Intending subscribers are requested to send 
their names to the Rev. Thos. Parkinson, 
North Otterington Vicarage, Northallerton. 





Ramblings of an Antiquarp. 


By GrorGE BAILEY. 
—=—- 
SOME ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS. 


RAUNDS—continued. 


formed a prominent feature on the 
walls of the north aisle at Raunds, 
but only two of the scenes from 
her history can now be disentangled from the 
mixture of other legends which have at 
various periods been superposed. The most 
interesting is here (Fig. 1) carefully copied. 
The picture is remarkable for its realism and 
excellence as a composition. It is quite 
evident that the argument used by the little 
lady with the yellow hair and ermine-trimmed 
robes, her left hand held argumentatively by 
her right, has effectually puzzled the whole 
conclave. The pose of their heads and the 
position of the hands and the eyes, or what 
remains of them, plainly show it. The 
gentleman to the right of the lady, with his 
one eye, and his right forefinger against his 
left thumb, and the astonished look of the 
presiding pope or bishop, leave the spectator 
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in no doubt whatever as to the unanswerable 
nature of the saint’s contention. 

The colouring of the picture is thus: The 
president is seated on a seat with a canopy. 
The foreleg upon which his right arm rests is 
chocolate, the remainder yellow ochre ; he 
wears a white mitre, edged with yellow, and 
strings of the same colour; a blue ribbon 
hangs down at the back ; his hair and beard 
are thick and white ; he wears a white cape 
and a long yellow coat or cassock, with wide 
sleeves lined with blue ; over all a stiff crimson 
velvet cope, flesh-coloured hose, and curious 
brown slippers, his left leg crossing the right. 
The clergy wear what we now designate 
pork-pie hats, and two of them have crimson 
velvet copes. Probably all had the same, but 
in some the colour is gone, and they now 
appear nearly white. There were originally ten 
persons besides the lady and the bishop, but 
three have nearly vanished; they may be 
dimly seen in the background. The build- 
ing they are assembled in is a kind of 
chapter-house, with groined roof and circular- 
headed windows, and the picture is seen 
through an arch. What style of architecture 
was intended is not easy to say, the colouring 
is so much decayed ; but it appears rather 
mixed. There appears to be the ,head of a 
dog or some other animal against the crossed 
leg of the bishop, a fragment of some former 
painting doubtless. 

Our difficulty now is as to which of the 
Sts. Catharine this painting is intended to 
represent. Is it Catharine of Sienna, or her 
of Alexandria? Generally the latter is under- 
stood. She appears to have been popular in 
England, for the South Kensington list gives 
sixty pictures of her, while there are only two 
of the former. We carefully examined other 
fragments on the same walls, but could find 
no traces of the wheel or beheading scenes. 
There is, however, an entombment by angels 
(Fig. 2) on the west wall of this aisle, very 
much broken and obliterated, which certainly 
applies to St. Catharine of Alexandria. She 
is said to have been carried by four angels 
to Mount Sinai, and was by them buried 
there after her martyrdom; the entombed 
person is short in stature, like the little lady 
of the other painting ; but we think the dates 
of the two subjects differ considerably ; 
No. 2 must be older than No. 1. Again, 





there are remains of five angels, and there 
may have been more when the whole was 
complete. In this fragment there is some 
yellow on the cloaks of the angels, and their 
wings have been black and white, but not 
peacock-feather wings. If there were other 
colours except white, yellow, and black, they 
have vanished. St. Catharine of Sienna was 
born in that city in 1347, and having at 
eight years of age vowed virginity, she 
assumed the Dominican habit, which was 
a white gown and a black cloak and hood, 

















FIG. 2..-ENTOMBMENT OF ST CATHARINE OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


the two latter lined with white. She is said 
to have been famous for her revelations, and 
also for her marriage with Jesus Christ, and 
a ring was preserved as the marriage ring. . 
Correggio has represented the marriage: the 
ring is being handed to her by the infant 
Saviour ; she wears no monastic habit; she 
holds a palm in one hand, and a sword lies 
on the ground before her, both emblems of 
martyrdom ; but so far we are unable to find 
that she was martyred—there was no cause 
for it in her day. She died in 1380. 
Is it possible that here again the lives 
of the two Catharines have been mixed 
up by the painter? Again, Masaccio 
painted a fresco in the church of St. 
Clement at Rome in the fifteenth century 
in which he represents the lady as a short 
person standing before a judge, with a number 
of persons seated on either side, and her atti- 
tude is very similar to that before us: she 
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holds the fingers of her left hand with her 
right, leading to an impression that the artist 
who painted this picture had seen Masaccio’s 
fresco. The Catharine of that painter is cer- 
tainly her that was sentenced to be broken 
on the wheel, and who, escaping that, was 
beheaded, and represents her as addressing 
the assembled philosophers at Alexandria in 
one picture, and in another the beheading of 
the saint, and her burial by the angels on 
Mount Sinai. There is another reason for 
supposing the Raunds picture to represent 
Catharine of Sienna. The building in which 
the persons are met isachurch ‘The presi- 
dent is evidently a bishop, and not the Roman 
Czesar, Maximin, neither are the others at all 
like an assembly of philosophers ; they are 
ecclesiastics. ‘These are some of the diffi- 
ctlties which surround this painting. They 
may go for little, for, after all, the medizval 
artists probably only represented the scene of 
what took place in a heathen city in their own 
way. And here we must be content to leave 
the subject for the present. The dates of 
these paintings are fifteenth and sixteenth 
century. 

We are unable to suggest what the large 
portion of a very weird picture seen below, 
and the upper part of which is hidden by 
that we have been describing (Fig. 1), was 
intended to represent. It is very much 
older, and represents an entirely different 
phase of art. Very little is left but the 
scanty remains of bold outlines and a few 
patches of the red background. 

Besides the three subjects we have been 
able to illustrate from the north aisle, there 
are remains of several others, of which we 
made no copies; we will, however, briefly 
describe what we could see of them. On the 
next space, against the door, we could dimly 
make out a large figure of a bishop kneeling, 
wearing his robes and mitre. Assembled 
round him, there appeared to be a crowd of 
people ; several of them have drawn swords 
in their hands, others are cowled like monks, 
and there are others with curious head- 
dresses ; some appear to be singing or shout- 
ing. Possibly this represented the murder of 
Thomas 4 Becket. There have been two 
other paintings west of the north door ; one 
is unintelligible, and the other, which is on 
the north side of the west end, appears to 


have been a natural history subject—a large 
bird something like an ostrich—but there 
have been figures as well, and probably there 
are portions of two pictures, so that the 
bits of the two together make up a puzzle 
not easy to separate. Another space coming 
next to the St. Catharine picture has a few 
bits left, showing remains of an altar or 
shrine, a pretty candlestick, and some diaper, 
and, dimly discernible, parts of a bishop, 
wearing a mitre, standing or kneeling before 
this altar or shrine; and on the next, or fourth 
space east, there is no trace of any paint- 
ing whatever, but the east end has a good 
deal of roughly-painted diaper or trellis-work 
upon it, which was continued on the south 
wall of the aisle. The splays of the windows 
have upon some of them fragments of boldly- 
outlined scrolls. 

In the succeeding portion of this paper we 
hope to give the remaining paintings from the 
nave, which are very remarkable. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Mn the \Oreservation of 
Antiquities.* 
By GEORGE PAYNE, F.S.A. 


”A\VERY man who devotes himself to 
archeological research becomes 
painfully aware, from time to time, 
of the immense destruction of 
objects of ancient art which has been 
wrought in the past through the ignorance 
and apathy of workmen and their employers. 
It is still going on, in spite of all our efforts 
to prevent it, although not to so great an 
extent as formerly. The purport of this 
paper is to show some of the methods which 
the writer, during the past thirty years, has 
found necessary to adopt to ensure, not only 
the preservation of antiquities, but at the same 
time to secure all trustworthy information 
connected with their discovery, without which, 





* It was intended that this paper should have 
been read at the recent Archzological Congress, 
but time did not permit of this. Mr. Payne has 
therefore sent it to the Awntiquary for publica- 
tion.— Eb. 
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from an historical point of view, they are value- 
less. 

In all counties gigantic excavations are con- 
tinually proceeding, rendering it imperative 
on the part of every archzologist to be con- 
tinually on the alert in each respective 
district. 

It must not be imagined that workmen 
employed in quarries, sand, clay, gravel and 
chalk pits, will flock to our doors with all the 
antiquities they find, as a matter of course, 
unless we take measures to bring about so 
desirable a result. 

It is of the highest importance that ex- 
cavated areas, such as we have mentioned, 
should be regularly visited, that we may get 
in touch with the men, and instruct them how 
to proceed should anything come under their 
notice. At the outset it is necessary to make 
them understand, by using plain, common- 
place language, the nature of the objects we 
seek, what they mean, and why they should 
be preserved. In.a short time they become 
interested, especially if your remarks are 
illustrated by pictures. Having secured their 
attention and, perhaps, gained theit con- 
fidence, the next move is to induce them to 
let a discovery alone, if possible, until your 
arrival. If you offer to pay the messenger 
who brings the intelligence, they will generally 
accede to your request. ‘These preliminary 
steps having been taken, the archzologist 
must then be careful to obtain permission of 
both landlords and tenants to enable him to 
carry out his projects. The answers he 
receives will serve as a guide to him in all 
future operations, and the important question 
as to what is to become of the relics that 
may be discovered will be settled at the same 
time. 

We now come to sites excavated for build- 
ing purposes, and here we are confronted 
with difficulties which do not occur in con- 
nection with quarries and the like. Smaller 
areas are affected, and the excavations chiefly 
confined to the cutting of narrow channels 
for the reception of the foundations of walls. 
Usually several men are employed, and the 
work proceeds: at a rapid rate. It often 
happens in such cases that many ancient 
graves are cut through, and irreparable damage 
done in a few hours without our being any 
the wiser. In country towns it is an easy 
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matter for the local archeologist to ask 
builders’ foremen to promptly communicate - 
when the least sign of a distovery presents 
itself. If news is received, and the former 
on visiting the site finds there is work to be’ 
done, he can forthwith arrange with the 
builder to be allowed to make further in- 
vestigations before the trenches are filled 
with “ footings.” Sanction will generally be 
given if the building operations are not 
likely to be impeded. Care should be exer- 
cised in dealing with foremen of works, as 
they have it in their power to materially 
assist or obstruct. During the progress of 
the work every available opportunity may be 
sought to impart instruction to all present. 
It must be borne in mind that, although we 
have interviewed the foremen of each builder 
in a given district, this is not enough—far 
from it. They are apt to forget or become 
indifferent to your requirements, or leave the 
neighbourhood, hence it is essential to put in 
an appearance whenever a new site is opened 
for building purposes, or old houses give place 
to new. 

Having made these few suggestions con- 
cerning fields and open spaces in towns, let 
us see how archzology can be advanced by 
watching excavations in streets and public 
thoroughfares. These are continually in 
progress for the laying down of sewers, 
drains, gas and water mains, bringing the 
archeologist into contact with surveyors of 
corporations and district councils, and 
managers of gas and water companies. 

The assistance of these officials is of much 
value, and they should be invited to co-operate 
in the effort to preserve antiquities from de- 
struction. When main roads are cut through, 
good sections of them may often be seen, 
which sometimes enable one to determine 
their antiquity. In lanes, alleys, and out-of- 
the-way places, foundations of all kinds of 
walls are met with in ancient towns, render- 
ing it most necessary for an archeologist to 
see them before they aré again covered up. 
Whatever is observed, likely to be of service 
in working out the history of a town, should 
be forthwith marked on a large-scale map. 
These scraps of evidence may seem unim- 
portant at the time, but the day is sure to 
come when they will be required. 

During our researches we have found that 
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the country wayside inn is one of the best 
places where information may be obtained of 
local discoveries. The “sons of the soil” 
who habitually frequent these places never 
fail to talk over what they have found in the 
fields at the bar of the inn, hence a chat with 
the landlord often results in the inquirer 
spending a whole day in the immediate 
locality interviewing persons to whom the 
former has referred him. 

As we have already shown, an arche- 
ologist’s work in the field has brought him 
into close communion with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men ; much useful information has 
been imparted, many curious and startling 
facts revealed, which must have impressed 
everyone concerned. But we must not end 
here ; there are other means by which the 
preservation of antiquities may be ensured, 
namely, by lectures on archzology to local 
scientific societies, workmen’s clubs, village 
institutes and schools. These cannot fail to 
be productive of the best results if they are 
given in a bright, popular manner by men 
who are qualified to speak upon the subject. 
These addresses need not be in the least 
degree wearisome, and they should be free 
from all technicalities. Such meetings give 
golden opportunities for directly appealing to 
each member of the audience to assist in the 
great work of stamping out vandalism. How 
can we expect people to revere and jealously 
guard antiquities of any kind, unless they 
know what they mean and what is to be 
learnt from them. 

Tothe young we must also appeal, remem- 
bering that they will follow us, and in after- 
life have the care of the precious heritage we 
leave behind. 

The majority of boys collect something, 
and we should really be lending them a help- 
ing hand by teaching them how and what to 
collect. If no other good is done, we shall 
have taught them order, neatness and arrange- 
ment, which will prove of inestimable value 
to them throughout their lives. 

We have hitherto treated of the preserva- 
tion of antiquities discovered beneath the soil ; 
we will now consider what part an archzolo- 
gist may take in preserving the ancient monu- 
ments existing upon the surface of the land 
in the locality in which he resides. These 
are constantly before his eyes, and no one, 
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perhaps, surveys such remains so critically as 
himself. He notes with sorrow the ravages 
of time upon wall, buttress, and battlement, 
and witnesses the immense damage caused to 
masonry by the persistent growth of ivy, 
which is a far more destructive agent than 
the hand of Time. If in the examination of 
ruined fabrics common-sense dictates that 
there is need for his intervention in order to 
arrest the progress of decay, then let him go 
fearlessly to those who have historic or note- 
worthy buildings under their care, and lay 
the facts of the case before them, at the 
same time begging leave to make certain 
suggestions, which, let it be observed, must 
be free from the slightest taint of restora- 
tion. 

It seems to us that far more good may be 
done in this way than by writing irritating 
letters to the newspapers. 

Corporate bodies are, happily, becoming 
fully alive to the grave responsibility attach- 
ing to the protection of ancient monuments, 
which former generations have handed down 
to them, alas ! in a sadly neglected condition ; 
and we believe that they would gladly avail 
themselves of any assistance archzologists 
might be pleased to offer them as to the best 
means of preserving what remains. Action 
cannot be taken in these matters without the 
expenditure of public money ; it therefore 
behoves those who are interested to use every 
endeavour to gain the sympathy and support 
of the public, which education alone can 


achieve. 


Old Susser Farmhouses and 
their furniture. 
By J. Lewis Anpré, F.S.A. 


ROM Virgil downwards the praises 
of husbandry have been sung by 
poets and proclaimed by philoso- 
phers. Rousseau, in his Zmive, 

speaks eloquently on this art, and says that 
“ Agriculture is the first business of man. 
It is the most honest, the most useful, and 
consequently the most noble, that he can 
exercise.” Townsmen generally consider the 
dwellers in the country as beneath them in 
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intellect, but many a distinguished man has 
been reared in a lonely farmhouse and had a 
farmer for his parent. Sussex, a purely 
agricultural county, has furnished several 
instances of this, among which we find the 
names of John Baxter, William Catt, Richard 
Cobden, John Dudeney, Bernard Lintott, 
William Pattison, and Thomas Stapleton, 
whom Lower in his writings designates “ one 
of the learnedest of England’s sons.” The 
agriculturists of Sussex, the class from which 
the above-named sprung, have been tenacious 
holders of the soil; and whilst the proud 
possessors of Brambletye, Laughton, and 
Slangham, have passed away, we find still 
existing humble yeoman families who have 
been tillers of the same soil from generation 
to generation. Thus, till recently, the Woods 
of Warnham had held Broomhall Farm for 
200 years, and in and about the Manhood 
district, near Chichester, we find the land in 
many cases cultivated by the descendants of 
sixteenth-century farmers in the same locality, 
as is proved by the wills of, for instance, the 
families of Alwyn and Hobgen. 

In the early ages, Sussex being for the 
most part covered with oak woods, the area 
under tillage was of scanty proportion to the 
whole, and even now, having regard to its 
size, the county possesses more woodland 
than any other. But the process of clearing 
the ground from woods began in the middle 
ages, for the Bollandists, quoting an early 
Life of St. Cuthman, state that, when he lived, 
the country round Steyning was covered with 
a thick wood, but when the biography was 
written, it had been rendered ‘‘a fertile and 
fruitful soil.” The prosecution of the iron 
industry, and in a less degree that of glass- 
making, greatly reduced the forest area, but 
even in the last century the little village of 
Itchingfield was so buried in woods that it 
is said to have been chosen as a secure 
hiding-place for the unfortunate followers 
of Prince Charles Stuart after the rising in 
1715. 

Sussex 150 years ago was considered “a 
plentiful county,” as the Present State of 
England for 1750 tells us, and, according to 
the same authority, its commodities were 
“corn, cattle, malt, wood, wool, iron, chalk, 
glass, fish, and fowl.” The county is still 
famous for some of these, but the iron and 


glass have disappeared from the list. Flax 
and hemp were formerly much cultivated in 
some parts of the district, but the introduc- 
tion of potatoes in the eighteenth century 
was unpopular, and it is said that at Lewes 
elections the popular cry was “No Popery, 
no potatoes !”’ 

Had there been good roads in Sussex 
when English farming was a_ profitable 
occupation, the county would have’ been 
even more prosperous than it was, but the 
badness of the highways greatly hindered the 
farm produce from being brought to market 
—indeed, the roads were so impassable in 
winter, even at the beginning of the present 
century, that the farmers were used to get in 
all their supplies for that season from the 
nearest town early in October, and not re- 
visit it until the following March. It is true 
that attempts were made to remedy the 
wretchedness of the roads even as early as 
the sixteenth century, and money left for the 
purpose, as may be seen in the will of 
Thomas Standon, of Ticehurst, who in 1542 
bequeathed a sum for the repair of ‘‘ the most 
noysom and fowle wayes within the sayde 
paryshe of Tysherst, whereas most nede shall 
be sene by the discrecyon of the honesty of 
the parishe.” At the present day the roads 
in Sussex will bear comparison with any in 
the kingdom, with the exception of some un- 
frequented thoroughfares, on which the grass 
grows freely, causing them to be termed 
“green lanes.” In the neighbourhood of 
Hunger Hill, Horsham, are several of these 
verdant highways. 

After these preliminary observations, the 
more immediate subjects of these papérs may 
be considered, and first that of the houses 
themselves. 

Many of the smaller manor-houses and 
halls—such as Broomhall, Warnham, and 
Rotherfield Hall—appear to have partaken 
of the farmhouse character from the begin- 
ning, whilst some of the better-class dwell- 
ings have been converted into farmers’ 
homes, as, for instance, Moor Farm, Pet- 
worth, the ancient seat of the Dawtreys, and 
Roughey, Horsham, the former habitation of 
the Copleys. On the other hand, there are 
numerous instances of farmhouses having 
of late years been turned into “ gentlemen’s 
residences,” often losing thereby all their old 
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interest, and providing uncomfortable homes 
for their new masters. The remains of 
several of the monastic houses now form 
farmsteads, as at Hardham, Linchmere, and 
Michelham. 

A moat surrounded many farmhouses, 
even when they were of inconsiderable size, 
as at the Moated Farm, Horsham, and some- 
times there were two such in the same parish, 
as at Crawley. They have in many cases 
been drained, though at Leigh Place, in 
Surrey, but on the Sussex border, the moat 
still exists, and when Manning and Bray 
wrote their “story of Surrey a drawbridge 
crossed the somewhat stagnant ditch, as 
appears by an illustration in that work. 


Wore 
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carried by curved braces over the centre 
between the projecting rooms, and where 
the chimney was a central one, there were no 
gables, but each angle of the roof was hipped. 
Both these features may be noticed at 
Hooker’s Farm, which resembles closely 
another at Horsham. Often to these plain 
oblong buildings additions were made, and 
frequently without any regard to congruity 
with the existing structures, but from these 
adjuncts much of the picturesqueness of 
these houses now takes its source, and of 
which Lanaways Farm, Horsham, furnishes 
an example. 

The foundations of old houses in Sussex 
were generally of the local sandstone, even 


HOOKERS FARM, WARNHAM. 





The plan of most of the smaller houses 
was originally a simple parallelogram, with a 
single chimney-stack in the centre, as may 
be noticed in the accompanying illustration 
of Hooker’s Farm, Warnham, the end 
chimney being an addition. Inside the 
house the flues sprung from a wide central 
fireplace, forming a chimney-corner. This 
was flanked on one side by a lobby, serving 
for a porch, and on the other was a space 
devoted to the stairs, which wound round 
the “ gathering in” of the chimney, the three 
divisions occupying the entire width of the 
building. On the sunniest side of the house 
the chamber-floor overhung at each end, but 
the roof was continuous with its wall plate, 


when the upper walls were of brick, and this 
stonework was carried up about 2 feet above 
the ground-level. Many buildings, both 
religious and secular, of the better class 
were of chalk faced with flint or freestone, 
as at Lewes Priory and Parham House ; but 
although some farmhouses were of masonry, 
the great majority, especially in the north of 
Sussex, were of half-ttimber work. ‘The 
wooden framing was first of all put together 
on the ground, as roofs were till lately, and I 
have seen a will in which the testator says he 
leaves to a relative “‘the house which I have 
in frame.” ‘This kind of building was called 
‘post and panel” work, and, as a rule, there 
is an absence of the elaborate devices so 
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often seen in the north-west of England, the 
framing consisting solely of upright and cross- 
pieces with occasionally curved braces. Un- 
like foreign examples, the angle pieces carry- 
ing the chamber floors are seldom carved, and 
the only Sussex ones I know of are at the 
Star Inn, Alfriston, and a house in the High 
Street, Lewes. Sometimes ornamental round- 
ended tiles, formed into diamond-shaped 
panels, are worked in with the plain ones. 

By far the commonest material for the 
healing of roofs in the wealds of Surrey and 
Sussex was the Horsham stone slate, both 
churches and houses having been covered 
with this most picturesque roof covering, 
and one which has been in use ever since 
the times of the Romans, who not only 
employed square-ended tiles, but also hex- 
agonal slabs and socketed ridge tiles. Reed 
and thatch are, however, common in some 
parts of Sussex, especially in the south- 
western district. Shingles, except for church 
spires, appear to have gone out of use 
entirely, though formerly churches as well 
as houses were covered with them, and they 
formed one of the very numerous uses to 
which “ the Sussex weed ”—to wit, the oak— 
was applied. 

Bargeboards were generally plainly moulded 
or had a row of dentals running along them, 
as in examples at Hurst Hill, Horsham, 
and at Tillington. The eaves were usually 
dripping ones, or had wooden gutters and 
pipes. Dormer windows where met with will 
generally be found as modern additions. 

The external doorways were often con- 
structed to form parts of the framing of the 
house, of which there is a good example at 
Dedisham, Slinfold. Where the entrance 
was of stone, the door-head was generally 
cut out of one piece, as at Coates, Bexhill, 
and Portslade. 

Oriel windows framed in wood, and pro- 
jecting less than the eaves, are common 
cut, and in these the sills are supported by 
brackets,of which there are good specimens at 
Horsham and Fittleworth. The lead lights 
in pantries had sometimes quarries pierced 
in patterns, though the only example I know 
of in Sussex has been destroyed; there are re- 
productions of similar ventilators at Hampton 
Court Palace. In many old farmhouses we 
find blocked-up windows, the result of the 


window-tax, and one which the Sussex diarist, 
Timothy Burrell, says he paid for the first 
time in 1696. 

At Ninfield is a farmhouse with the in- 
scription on its front, ‘‘God’s Providence is 
mine Inheritence,” a favourite Puritan motto 
sometimes seen on rings, and which Calamy 
says was that of Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 
ejected minister of Brightling, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Ninfield. 

Near the coast, many farmhouses and 
buildings formed three sides of a square, the 
fourth being a high wall, and the yard so 
enclosed was utilized for the storage of wool, 
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which was clandestinely conveyed abroad, as 
the exportation of this article was extensively 
carried on in Sussex, notwithstanding the 
prohibitive Acts passed in 1696 and 1718, 
laws which continued in force till 1824. 

In the insides of the smaller farmhouses 
ship-timber was often used, even in places as 
far from the seaboard as Horsham, and may 
be noticed frequently from the queer mortices 
to be found in the beams, unlike any others 
in house carpentry. 

The kitchen of an old fanabonse is, for 
the antiquary, by far the most interesting 
room in the dwelling, as it contains so many 
traces of the manner in which farmers lived 
for many generations, down to the last quarter 
of the present century. Very frequently it 
served for the living-room of the tenant, his 
family, and labourers. The floor was of 
stone, and, from the dryness or wetness of 
the flags, fair or foul weather was prognosti- 
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cated. Overhead were the open joists of 
the chamber floor, and nailed to them one 
or two short boards, forming shelves for 
small articles. The floor-boards in the oldest 
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houses were laid parallel to the joists ; not 
across them, as in modern work. Sometimes 
there was a wooden cornice round the room, 
as at Robin Hood Lane, Warnham, part of 
which I strongly suspect formed the rood 
beam at the church. The doors from the 
kitchen and other rooms were generally 
ledged, and not panel ones, the boarding 
sometimes double, as at Weston’s Farm, 
Warnham, the outer thickness being moulded, 
and on one of the doors at this farm is the 
quaint wooden bolt here sketched. Window- 
seats were introduced where possible, with 
cushions anciently called ‘“ bankers,” and it 
is perhaps worth noting that the low bench 
on which a mason works is still called a 
* banker.” 

The principal object in the kitchen was 
the large open fireplace with its chimney 
corner, over which was a massive wooden 
mantle with a narrow shelf. To the former 
hung a short curtain, and along the edge of 
the latter, I have been told, there was nailed 
a strip of leather, forming a rack in which 
the men-servants deposited their knives after 
a meal, having first cleaned them by the 
simple process of drawing them across their 
leather breeches. Here it may be mentioned 
that there are two kinds of chimney corners, 


one being merely an enlarged fireplace open 
at top to the sky, and the other constructed 
with an internal hood, as at the Noah’s Ark 
Inn, Lurgashal, here delineated, the latter 
being much the more comfortable form. 
Occasionally there were two flues to one 
fireplace, a common medizval arrangement. 
An oven was sometimes introduced within 
the chimney corner, and at New Place, Pul- 
borough, there are two, one on each side. 
These ovens were often formed very neatly, 
domed over with tiles laid on edge over a 
wooden core afterwards burnt out. Sper- 
shott, an eighteenth-century Sussex writer, 
says that in his youth most families made 
‘their own Bread and likewise their own 
Household Physick.”” Now country families, 
for the most part, depend on a local baker 
for a supply of bread, and he brings round 





























to them the needed, though often ill-kneaded, 
loaves. The Sussex peasant still believes 
that the bread baked on Good Friday will 
not get mou!dy. 
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Over the mantelshelf there was often a set 
of wooden racks for the spits used in cooking, 
or to hold guns; these were cut in various 
ornamental patterns, and an engraving in 
Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne (p. 233) shows one of these racks with 
the spits on it, and also serving as a receptacle 
for ladles, pot-lids, etc. Spits are, I believe, 
still used at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
seven or eight being employed at once. 

It is needless to say that only wood was 
burnt in the farmhouse kitchen, and when 
we meet with the word “coal” in old 
writings, charcoal must be understood, unless 
it is specified as ‘‘sea coal.” The fire was 
made over a stout iron plate on a raised 
brick platform, at the back of which was a 
large massive fireback, as a rule, only slightly 
ornamented, and which would stand much 
heat. There is a capital example at the 
War-bill-in-tun Inn, Warbleton. Reference 
is made to a similar back in the Diary of the 
kev, Giles Moore, who writes that he bought, 
in 1659, one for his kitchen weighing “ roo!» 
& 3 q',” costing him, with the casting, 13s. 

Every kitchen fireplace had its cob-irons, 
or creepers, andirons being a more orna- 
mental form of fire-dog seldomer met with, 
and were of cast-iron, whereas the former 
were of wrought-iron ; they were often quite 
plain, with bent ends, a form they had as 
early as the fifteenth century ; other creepers 
had a series of hooks for the spits, or a hook 
which worked up and down. The name 
“ fire-dog ’’ was, I think, suggested by the 
emblem of the /ares, a dog, a conjecture 
supported by the French name for the same 
object, cienet, or chien-net. 

From a bar in the chimney hung the chain 
which supported the rack from which the 
cooking pots or kettles were suspended, and 
the pot or kettle could be turned aside, with- 
out the hands touching either, by an ingenious 
contrivance, as here shown. 

The flesh-pot was almost identical in shape 
with those in use in the Middle Ages, and 
stood on three legs. An engraving of one 
of these medizval cauldrons shows it in- 
scribed with this quaint couplet : 

‘*« Je su pot de graunt bonhur 
Viande a fere de bon souhur.”’ 

At the present day similar vessels are slung 

under the traveller’s ox-waggon in South 





Africa, and form the chief furniture of a 
Kaffir kraal. Pots of iron, brass, or bell- 
metal, are of constant occurrence in old wills, 
and were kept in some places for the weddings 
of poor maids. A large cauldron for this 
purpose still exists in the church of Frensham, 
Surrey. Flesh-forks are rarely to be met 
with; one of quite medizeval rudeness is here 
sketched. 

Next to the flesh-pot in importance was 
the skellet, posnet, or possenet. It was a 





TOASTER. 


smaller pot, generally of brass or gun-metal, 
standing on three feet, which are often 
terminated by claws. From the rim extended 
a long handle, sometimes inscribed with pious 
ejaculations or truths, such as “fere god” on 
one in Lewes Museum, whilst another has 
the cheerful intimation that “Ye wages of 
sin is death.” ‘Trivets, or tripods, called 
brendlets, or brandlets, were used to support 
kettles or pots above the wood embers. 

A kind of iron cage, or cradle, is very often 
met with, and was used to dry small twigs in 
for the purpose of lighting fires ; it was also 
employed to cleanse foul clay tobacco-pipes. 
Small light tongs, about 18 inches long, were 
used to take up hot embers to light pipes, 
and are nearly always provided with a knob 
to serve asatobacco-stopper. The fire-tongs, 
of larger size, were in one piece, and resembled 
sugar-tongs in shape. ‘The use of the grid- 


iron in Sussex dates from very early times, 
as one of Roman manufacture was found at 
In connection with cooking 


Maresfield. 
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utensils, it may be noticed that every house- 
hold had one or two mortars for pounding 
ingredients used in the culinary art. They 
were of various materials—iron, brass, gun- 
or bell-metal—and differed much in design, 
snape, and size. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Did English Slasses.* 
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R. HARTSHORNE'’S _ imposing 
treatise will be welcomed as a 
substantial addition to the some- 
what scanty literature of the world’s 

glass industry. As an illustrated record-of a 
unique collection of English drinking vessels, 
the work will remain for all time the collec- 
tor’s guide and standard book of reference. 
Of its merits as a trustworthy version of the 
rise and development of the native industry 
we shall have more to say anon. But Mr. 
Hartshorne is not content to be regarded as 
the historian and illustrator of English glasses 
only. Before settling down to chronicle the 
obscure and often inglorious apnals of the 
home industry, he sets forth ong tramp abroad 
in quest of new materials wherewith to adorn 
and illustrate the somewhat threadbare facts 
and negations which must perforce serve the 
compiler of the history of English  glass- 
making down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

In respect of this prefatory matter, which 
occupies the first roo pages of the work, 
we propose to offer little in the way of 
criticism, but for the benefit of those who 
may be engaged in further research in this 
direction, we may point out a_ hitherto 
neglected but important source of informa- 
tion concerning the documentary trans- 
mission of the secrets of glass-making from 
the cradle of the industry in Egypt down 
to their final embodiment in the treatises 
of Eraclius and Theophilus, and the works 
of Neri, Haudicquer de Blancourt, Merret, 
and others. We allude to the publication 

* Old English Glasses: An Account of Glass Drink- 
ing Vessels in England . . . to end of the Eighteenth 


Century. By Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. London: 
E. Arnold. 1897. Royal 4to. 





of the six 4to volumes of Les Alchimistes 
Grecs, and La Chimie au Moyen Age, edited 
by M. Berthelot under the auspices of 
the French Government. This work estab- 
lishes for the first time the unbroken trans- 
mission of a body of -practical receipts col- 
lected first by the Greeco-A‘gyptian philoso- 
phers of the seventh to ninth centuries, which 
found their way into Europe by the medium, 
firstly, of Syriac and Arabic translations, and 
finally, of Latin versions. 

In tome ii., for instance, of Za Chimie au 
Moyen Age, we find a treatise on glass-making 
and the coloration of glass, together with a 
lucid account of the mode of construction of 
the glass furnaces. We there learn that it 
was in one and the same furnace—“ le four 
philosophe,” or “le petit four des Verriers ” 
—that the alchemist of yore practised for his 
own ends the transmutation of metals and 
the imitation of the precious stones; a 
parallel use of which may be found in the 
experiments of the Alchemist de Lannoy in 
our own country. Equally important are the 
evidences to be found in these volumes of 
the state of the art of glass-blowing in the 
Middle Ages afforded by the representation of 
glass philosophical vessels, aludels, alembics, 
etc., which these early MSS. are found to con- 
tain. The demand for these vessels in the 
sixteenth century by English alchemists— 
*‘savants en l’art de destiler”—is proved by 
the oft-cited quotation of Charnock, and led 
to the first introduction of the gentlemen 
glass-makers of France into this country. 
To return to Mr. Hartshorne, however: the 
utility and value of these introductory 
notices must be gratefully recognised by 
the student, collector, and glass-maker alike. 
They are to be commended as well for the 
excellence of the illustrations which accom- 
pany the author’s commentary as for the 
research displayed by the numerous refer- 
ences to modern Continental authorities 
whose works are not generally accessible in 
this country. 

The positive facts respecting the medizeval 
glass industry in this country are few in 
number, and may be easily summarized. Of 
its existence in Britain during the Roman 
occupation, Mr. Hartshorne admits there is 
no certain evidence (p. 110), nor does our 
author profess to discover a continuity of the 
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industry during the Saxon period. In the 
thirteenth century, however, evidence of the 
existence of glass-making in the Weald is at 
length forthcoming, due to the researches of 
the Rev. T. S. Cooper, of Chiddingfold. 
This Wealden industry is traditionally asso- 
ciated with the manufacture of green glass 
vessels only; but the researches of Mr. 
Cooper, collated with other sources of in- 
formation, prove that the manufacture of 
window-glass—the vitrum Anglicanum, or 
glass of Weld of the fabric rolls, etc., was suc- 
cessfully carried on in this district during the 
fourteenth century. ‘That the industry was 
already in its decay by the middle of the 
fifteenth century is shown by the contract of 
the year 1447 for glazing the windows of the 
Beauchamp Chapel, wherein the glazier is 
bound to use no English glass, “ but to glaze 
all the windows with the best foreign glass 
procurable in England” ( Winston, 339). Mr. 
Winston’s views may here be cited. He 
says: “I imagine that the use of foreign 
glass at this period was not infrequent, for I 
cannot perceive that the material used in 
these windows differs in texture or in tone 
from much other glazing of the same date 
with which I am familiar.” 

In 1485 (Hudson Turner, p. 78) the price 
of English glass compares unfavourably with 
that of Dutch, Venetian, and Normandy glass. 
In 1557 Charnock’s doggerel lines suggest 
that the native glass manufacture was con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of Chiddingfold, 
and in 1567 we have the evidence of the 
local trade that they were unable to make 
glass other than bottles, urinals, and other 
small ware (Anfiguary, November, 1894). 
The art of window-glass-making therefore 
must have been lost in this district long prior 
to the year 1567, nor is there any positive 
evidence to associate this industry with any 
other district prior to the first half of the six- 
teenth century. 

We will now give Mr. Hartshorne’s version. 
On page 126 he says: “ At the end of the 
twelfth century window-glass-making was 
flourishing here in great vigour and perfec- 
tion.” And he proceeds: “ A high condition 
of the art thus verified [from the windows at 
Canterbury] implies a season of practice and 
training in England of such a Jength as to 
carry the re-introduction of glass-making to 

VOL, XXXIV. 


within measurable distance of the Conquest.” 
In 1349-51, glass being required for the 
windows of St. Stephen’s Chapel, West- 
minster, and elsewhere, writs were issued to 
procure glass in twenty-seven counties, which, 
according to Mr. Hartshorne, shows “to 
what a large extent glass was then made in 
England” (p. 128). But the facts relating to 
the glazing of these windows suggest quite 
another interpretation. Between July 30, 
1349, and March 20, 1351, no less than four 
writs were issued to procure glass—at first in 
specific localities, but afterwards “ wherever 
it could be found” (Smith, Aéstory of West- 
minster, p. 83), pointing to the scarcity of glass 
at this period, not to the universality of its 
manufacture in this country. 

In the sixteenth century, in the glazing of 
the windows at King’s College, Cambridge, 
the contract, which was drawn, probably, on 
the lines of former documents, originally 
stipulated for the use of Normandy glass ; 
but the terms of the contract were subse- 
quently amended, so as to leave the selection 
of glass free.* The suggested disappearance 
of the native window-glass manufacture, of 
which no positive evidence exists at this 
period (1515-1531) sufficiently accounts for 
the alteration in the terms of the contract. 
Yet Mr. Hartshorne boldly asserts that 
“English glass was finally decided upon 
because it was the best” (p. 160), and adds: 
“* After centuries of practice in window-glass- 
making, it would have been remarkable if 
English glass had not been chosen.” Having 
gone so far, our author, when confronted with 
the documentary evidence relating to the re- 
introduction of the industry in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, recognises that it is 
too late to recede from the false position he 
has taken up. In commenting upon the 
patent of 1567, he makes the following lucid 
remark. What these Continental glass-makers 
could teach the English “‘ was no more than 
just so much of the Continental practice of 
glass-making . . . as might be novel to 
them”; and he further ventures upon the 
extraordinary statement that we hear of no 
complaints of the refusal on the part of the 
Frenchmen to instruct the English according 
to the terms of the patent (p. 161). Yet 
if Mr. Hartshorne will refer to his own 

* Archeological Journal, vol. xii., p. 157. 
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appendix, he will find that a complaint to 
this effect was filed by Becku as early as 
1568, again by Longe in his two petitions of 
1589, and that finally the subject attracted 
the attention of the Legislature in the same 
year (Cf. Antiquary, December, 1894). 

Here we should be content to leave the 
subject but for the fact that Mr. Hartshorne 
again refers to it in a subsequent chapter. 
In protesting against the Mansel Monopoly, 
Bongar, a descendant of the original body of 
immigrant glass-makers, refers to the fact 
that “his ancestors were the men who 
brought the trade of windowe glasse into 
England, which had beene lost many yeares 
before’ (p. 198). The repetition of this un- 
palatable truth is too much for our author’s 
patience. “The thing,” he says, “is, in 
fact, impossible, and Bongar was assuredly 
a vindictive, untruthful, and unscrupulous 
knave.” 

Unfortunately, this is by no means a 
solitary instance of Mr. Hartshorne’s logic 
and treatment of facts which conflict with his 
preconceived theories. The trite but unveri- 
fied quotation from the author of Zhe Present 
State of England, relative to the manufacture 
of glasses of the finer sort at the Crutched 
Friars in 1557 (an evident misprint for 1575) 
refers not to the unsuccessful attempt to 
establish the manufacture in 1549, but to the 
glass-house of Verselyn at the later date. 
There is no reason to believe that the Italian 
immigrants ever produced glass on a com- 
mercial scale or elsewhere than at the Tower 
of London where they were confined. Yet 
from this statement, coupled with the fact 
that, of the seven original glass-makers, one 
remained in London for a period, our author 
infers (p. 150) that glass of the finer sort was 
being manufactured in London in 1557 by 
English workmen alone. 

In respect of Mr. Hartshorne’s chronicle 
of events relating to the industry under the 
Monopoly patents of Elizabeth there is little 
to call for specific comment. Our author's 
researches appear to have terminated in 
1894-95, for he makes no mention of the 
additional information respecting Verselyn’s 
enterprise contained in the Acts of the Privy 
Council published since that date. We there 
learn that, during the rebuilding of the 
furnaces, Verselyn appears to have imported 


Italian glass, a certain “chest and dreifatte” 
of which were seized by the municipal 
authorities. In 1580-81 Sebastian Orlandini, 
a Venetian, and John Smithe set up a furnace 
‘‘at the Gonpowder Mille by Ratcliffe intend- 
ing to make glasses”; but the furnace was 
ordered to be defaced summarily, although 
some compensation appears to have been 
made by Verselyn subsequently (zézd.). 
Mr. Hartshorne therefore makes a double 
blunder in asserting that no Italian besides 
Verzellini was master of a glass house in 
England, and in attributing to the latter 
individual the possession of a certain glass- 
house in Surrey. The same records contain 
additional information respecting the demoli- 
tion of a furnace at Hastings belonging to 
Gerard Ansye, a Frenchman, thus confirming 
Aubrey’s statement respecting the suppression 
of glass-making in the Weald under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 23 Eliz., cap. 5. 

With the period of the Mansel Monopoly 
Mr. Hartshorne enters for the first time upon 
a field untouched by his predecessors. In 
confining himself to a strict chronological 
abstract of the interesting documents which 
he has rescued from the obscurity of the 
State archives, a substantial addition has 
been made to our knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which English glass - making 
was carried on during the early Stuart 
period. Yet, notwithstanding the  well- 
attested efforts of Mansel to improve and 
extend the industry, and the moderation 
which he displayed towards his relentless 
opponents, the effect of the monopoly upon 
the industry was unfavourable to individual 
enterprise, and led toa considerable deteriora- 
tion in the practice of the industry. His 
window glass was denounced by competent 
critics, such as Inigo Jones and the Company 
of Glass-sellers, as inferior in quality, and in- 
sufficient for the trade requirements. The 
manufacture of looking-glass plates did not 
long survive the monopoly, for in 1660 “ we 
bought our looking-glasses, and in a great 
measure our drinking-glasses, from Venice.” 
Moreover, the manufacture of crystal glass, 
together with the secrets of the Italian flint 
glass-makers, had all to be introduced again 
at the Restoration. The only permanent 
effect, therefore, of the Mansel Monopoly 
was to stereotype the process of glass-making 
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by means of furnaces heated with coal, 
although even here there is some reason to 
believe that a recurrence to the old wood 
furnaces could be established in the case of 
the Henley Glass Manufactory of Ravens- 
croft, with whose name the revival of flint 
glass-making at the Restoration is closely 
connected. For the chapter on the Greene 
papers—first noticed by Hudson Turner—we 
have nothing but praise. The work is excel- 
lently done, and leaves nothing to be desired. 
We can only regret the absence of similar 
documents illustrative of a more artistic 
period of the Italian influence upon the 
native industry. 

For the collector of English glasses the 
story of the revival of glass-making at the 
Restoration, and the evolution of the modern 
flint-glass manufacture, is of the first import- 
ance. By the publication of the Greene 
papers, Mr. Hartshorne has thrown a wel- 
come light upon the forms of drinking-glasses 
in vogue at this period. It remained for him 
to demonstrate by additional research and by 
the evi lence of his own collection the period 
at which the native glass of lead (or modern 
flint glass) superseded the crystal or flint 
glass of the Restoration, thereby giving to 
the English glass-makers an unquestionable 
supremacy in the markets of the world for the 
disposal of their lustres, mirrors, drinking and 
optical glasses. 

Mr. Hartshorne’s treatment of this ques- 
tion appears to us a model of inconclusive 
reasoning. The grounds upon which Tilson 
is credited with the introduction of the 
modern flint-glass industry may be summarized 
as follows: In 1662 Tilson, a London mer- 
chant, obtained a re-issue of a grant formerly 
made to Clifford and Powlden for the manu- 
facture of crystal glass. The terms of the 
subsequent grant were extended to include 
the manufacture of crystal glasses and look- 
ing-glasses, plates of all sorts of glass, window 
glass only excepted. A few months later an 
application for extracting glass from flints was 
rejected by the influence of Buckingham, who 
also appears to have enjoyed a privilege not 
recorded in the official blue-books. The 
Duke's glass-house at Greenwich, manned by 
Italian artists, was long after celebrated for its 
successful production of glass plates for coach 
windows. Yet from “this slight documen- 


tary evidence” Mr. Hartshorne is forced to 
conclude: (a) That Tilson’s invention of 1662 
was glass of lead; (4) that the Attorney- 
General had all the facts relating to these 
applications before him, and had “finally 
pitched upon Tilson as the real inventor ”’ 
[? of lead glass] ; (¢) exgo, the Duke’s patent 
was invalidated by the subsequent grant to 
Tilson. But, except upon opposition by 
interested parties, the law officers of the 
Crown were not authorized to inquire into 
the secrets of the alleged invention submitted 
to them for the grant of privilege. The pro- 
cedure from first to last was of a purely 
formal character, the grant being made out 
in the terms of the inventor’s petition. The 
issue therefore of the extended grant to Tilson 
left the Crown and subsequent inquirers in 
absolute ignorance of the methods or com- 
position proposed to be employed therein. 
That Mr. Hartshorne, indeed, is insufficiently 
equipped for dealing with the patent litera- 
ture of the period will be seen from the 
following instances. In 1696 Robert Hooke 
(Antiquary, May, 1895) explained to the 
Royal Society thé nature of his invention 
for making ruby window glass (Hooke’s and 
Dodsworth’s patent, A.D. 1691), the composi- 
tion of which had recently been rediscovered 
in the Low Countries. The process con- 
sisted in dipping the bulb of green glass into 
a pot of red metal, and so obtaining a thin 
layer of red glass adhering to the cheaper and 
more translucent material. Mr. Hartshorne, 


- however, affirms that it was ‘‘an improvement 


in the management of the materials . . . but 
whether in the preliminary fritting, etc., is a 
matter which need not be speculated upon 
and indeed cannot be discussed here.” He 
is also puzzled at the meaning of the final 
clause which he has discovered in Oppen- 
heim’s patent, which he attributes to careless 
draughtsmanship on the part of the law officer. 
But the mystery is dispelled by the statement 
that this clause, which has no reference what- 
ever to the specification, is to be found, with 
slight modifications, in all industrial grants 
down to the year 1883. He even repro- 
duces in the Appendix Mansel’s grant as 
Mansel’s specification, an error on the part 
of Her Majesty’s printers which should have 
at once been detected and put right. 

Nor does Mr. Hartshorne attempt to 
Q2 
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defend the position which he has taken 
upon such “slight documentary evidence ” 
by reference to the physical characteristics of 
glasses to which a date prior to 1700 might 
with some show of probability be assigned. 
So far.as we have been able to gather, the 
evidence of his own specimens points to the 
later date—viz., circa 1730—for on page 268 
he illustrates a glass containing streaks of 
metallic lead to which he assigns a prob- 
able date of 1740. As the question, how- 
ever, is of the first importance to the collector, 
a brief recapitulation of the facts concerning 
the two flint glasses may not be out of place. 

The term flint-glass, unknown prior to the 
Restoration, has left its indelible impress 
upon the literature of the country and the 
vocabulary of the art. The references to the 
reintroduction of the use of flint or pebble as 
the constituent of the finer glass of the period 
are too numerous for recapitulation. We 
agree with Mr. Hartshorne that an undue 
importance was at first attached to the 
innovation, and that the use of flint was 
to a large extent laid aside in favour of sand 
before the year 1700. 

To what cause, therefore, are we to assign 
the growth of the English supremacy at this 
period, and the development of the export 
trade first associated with Ravenscroft’s pebble 
glasses ? We suggest that this was due, firstly, 
to the increased economy of materials ; and 
secondly, to the improvements in mechanical, 
optical, and metallurgical science introduced 
by the philosophers of the Restoration. In 
1695 John Cary in his Essay on Trade, states 
that the materials of which English glass 
was made “ were generally our own, and cost 
little in comparison of what it formerly did 
when fetcht from Venice.” In addition, we 
may cite the introduction of cheap American 
potash, and the improvementts effected in 
the grinding of lenses, the polishing of glass, 
and the trituration of the raw materials. 

The introduction of the new flux, or oxide 
of lead, appears to have come on the rise 
of the flood, and to have carried the in- 
dustry on the wave of prosperity to a still 
higher water-mark. It belongs to the 
“sand” and not the “flint” period, and 
its introduction must have been preceded 
by the elimination of the preliminary 
fritting processes, and the substitution of a 


direct fusion of the materials in the glass 
pots. Mr. Hartshorne admits that he can 
find no earlier reference to the use of lead 
oxide than the specification of Oppenheim in 
1755, at which date, however, the use must 
have been common to the trade. Of the 
actual date and authorship of the improve- 
ment we are still uncertain, although there is 
an apparent reference to a similar process in 
the patent of Tooke in 1727, which Mr. Harts- 
horne entirely overlooks. But the date of 
the era of the new metal is approximately 
fixed by the philosopher and glass-maker, 
Bosc d’Antic, who carefully recorded, in no 
friendly spirit, the progress made by the 
English glass-makers between 1760 and 
1780. As Mr. Hartshorne has cited the 
writer only in abstract, we reproduce at 
greater length, for the benefit of the collector, 
passages which we hope to find included in 
the appendix in a subsequent edition of this 
work : 

Les verreries angloises ont une grande réputa- 
tion. Elles ne sont pas fort anciennes. ... Les 
glaces, le cristal, le verre blanc et commun, forment 
aujourd’hui une branche considerable du com- 
merce dela Grande Bretagne. L’étranger consomme 
les quatre cinquiémes des glaces angloises. II n'est 
point de pays ou les Anglais ne trouvent moyen 
d’introduire leurs ouvrages de cristal et de verre. 
. . . Aujourd’hui ils nous fournissent des lustres, 
des lanternes, des verres a boire, des verres d’optique 
de toute grandeur. ... Les grands volumes sont 
trés chers. Des glaces de cent quarante quatre 
pouces de hauteur sur quarante pouce de largeur se 
sont vendues jusqu’a mille guinées a. Quelque 
florissantes que soient leurs verreries, les Anglois 
ne doivent point de flatter avec John Cary, quelles 
soient portées a la plus haute perfection. Leur cristal 
n'est pas d’une belle couleur; il tire sur le jaune 
ou sur le brun, pour peu que la couleur rouge de 
manganése domine. Il est si mal cuit qu’il ressue 
le sel, se crassit, se rouille promptement, est rempli 
de points et nebuleux. ... Il a encore un autre 
défaut capital c’est d’étre extrémement tendre. 


But in 1780 the same writer, commenting 
upon the progress made by the English 
during the preceding twenty years, after 
referring to the beauty of the English cut 
and polished lustres, continues : 


‘‘La découverte du flint-glass de ce verre dont 
les effets sont si étonnans, est entiérement due a la 
Grande Bretagne. Celui qui s’y fabrique présente- 
ment est fort eloignée de la perfection dont je le 
crois susceptible. ... Il est trés rare de trouver 
chez eux du flint-glass qui ne soit infecté de graisse, 
de points blancs, de fis, et qui ne sont neigeux. 
Quoique quelques compagnies savantes aient con- 
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sommé des mémoires sur la fabrication du flint-glass 
il ne paroit pas moins certain quil n’y a encore que 
l’Angleterre qui fabrique du vrai flint-glass. _ Crest 
que tout l'art ne consiste pas uniquement a faire 
entrer dans cette espéce de verre la plus grande 
quantité possible de chaux de plomb. 

Passing from the historical to the purely 
descriptive section of the work, we may at 
once admit that Mr. Hartshorne is enabled 
to turn the tables upon his reviewer. Nor is 
there ground for belief that the strict canons 
of historical criticism could be applied with 
advantage to this portion of the work. In 
harmony with the nature of his subject, Mr. 
Hartshorne’s narrative assumes a lighter and 
more convivial tone: anecdote and personal 
reminiscences are freely interspersed with the 
description of technical processes and the 
classification of the specimens which are here 
reproduced. 

In the classification of the glasses we note 
with regret the omission of the decanter, 
although a solitary specimen is portrayed on 
Plate 64. The sixteen classes into which the 
whole collection has been thrown are ob- 
tained by a system of cross-classification, 
based upon considerations of the form, pro- 
cess, and uses of the respective vessels. Thus 
an engraved champagne glass, with baluster 
stain and double ogee bowl, belongs to classes 
IV., VIIL, IX., and X. Mr. Hartshorne 
doubtless has good reasons for the system 
he has adopted, otherwise we should be dis- 
posed to suggest that the reader should have 
been introduced into the mysteries of the 
various methods by which particular designs 
and shapes are produced by the glass-blower, 
and that the subsequent classification of the 
vessels should have been arranged according 
to their uses and in the chronological order 
of their development. The question, how- 
ever, is one purely of convenience. The 
technical information, derived evidently from 
close observation, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the methods of the modern glass- 
maker, will be found by the collector ready 
to hand under one of the classes to which the 
glass in question obviously relates, and, we 
may add, consists of practical detail not to 
be found in any modern treatises on the 
subject. The illustrations throughout are 
excellent as reproductions, so far as the form 
of the glasses is concerned, but leave some- 
thing to be desired in respect of the physical 


characteristics of the objects depicted. The 
general style of the work is, it is perhaps 
needless to say, beyond reproach. The 
historical notices of the various stimulants 
in fashion with our ancestors are of some- 
what unequal value. Raymond Lully, we 
are told (p. 314) in “Ais (sic) Theatrum 
chemicum, of the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, describes the process of distillation from 
wine and its results, which were yet unknown 
in England at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” We should hesitate to accept this 
statement of the state of chemical know- 
ledge in England, although the commercial 
practice of distillation is undoubtedly of late 
introduction in this country. M. Berthelot, 
for instance, discovers both in the AMappe 
Clavicula and in Marcus Gracus clear 
evidence of the practice of distillation of 
alcohol from wine long prior to this date. 
The chapter on the Jacobite glasses, 
evidently a favourite topic with our author, 
errs on the side of prolixity, occupying as it 
does nearly thirty pages ; but the illustrations 
are of great interest, and of considerable 
artistic value. The final chapter, on wine, 
appears to have been written in ignorance of 
the earlier work of Henderson, and might 
easily be dispensed with altogether. On the 
other hand, the appendix of original docu- 
ments and inventories is of great value, and 
might profitably be extended by the inclusion 
of certain State papers, space for which 
might be found by the abridgment of the 
unimportant clauses of the patent grants of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
A few minor errors may here be noticed. 
The author of the chemical essays cited 
and indexed as Parker is, of course, Sam 
Parkes. The derivation of the word “ bottle” 
from the German dexze/ is not likely to com- 
mand the assent of modern philologists ; nor 
do we conceive that Digby’s improvements 
resulted in the production of bottles of the 
beutel or purse-shaped character. It is more 
probable that they related to the manufacture 
of moulded bottles of standard sizes, which 
were certainly introduced at this period. 
For an index in triple column covering 
seventeen pages we should have been glad to 
express our unqualified thanks, but a careful 
perusal of the work suggests a caution to 
those who may be disposed to place implicit 
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reliance upon its directions. The appendix, 
for instance—the mainstay of the work— 
remains unindexed, and we have found 
serious omissions in the entry of personal, 
place, and subject headings. The index, in 
fact, fails to do adequate justice to a work 
which, in spite of its occasional historical 
inaccuracies, will remain for all time the 
standard work of reference in connection 
with the history of the English glass trade. 
E. WyNnDHAM HULME. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 
ee 
REGARDING it as the province of the Antiguary not 
merely to deal with the past, but also to record the 
continued observance of old customs, we think that 
the following paragraph from the Northern Echo 
(Darlington) of February 23, may appropriately find 
a place in our pages: 
“ SHROVETIDE FOOTBALL AT 
SEDGEFIELD. 





‘© A WELL-CONTESTED GAME. 





““VICTORY OF THE COUNTRYMEN. 


“Yesterday, in accordance with a time-honoured 
institution, the Tradesmen and Countrymen of the 
Sedgefield district met on the village green to try 
conclusions at a game of football, which custom has 
been carried out for centuries past, and has been 
handed down from generation to generation in its 
entirety. One o'clock is the hour when play com- 
mences, and some minutes before this over 1,000 
persons were assembled to witness the throwing of 
the ball, the great majority of these being players. 

‘‘ As the hour approached, Mr. A. W. A. Webb, 
the village sexton, appeared with the ball in hand. 
The ball bore the following inscription : ‘ Shrove- 
tide Football, February 22nd, 1898. John Robin- 
son, maker; A. W. A. Webb, sexton. 


‘««* When with pancakes you are sated, 
Come to the ring, and you'll be mated, 
When this ball will be upcast ; 

And may this game be better than last.’ 


“When the clock struck the hour, the assembled 
crowd set up a cheer; the ball was passed through 
the bull-ring, and thrown into the air. On its 
descent, the ball was passed down the Front Street 
to the low end of the village, where some cross-play 
resulted in the leather travelling down Stockton 
Road towards Glower-o’er-Him, in favour of the 
Tradesmen, when the Countrymen by a determined 
effort returned the ball in the direction of the 
village, which it failed to reach, being passed into 





fields on the Cite Nook Farm. The Tradesmen 
again rallied, and held their own across lands 
behind the Rectory, and the ball travelled to 
Hauxley, every inch of the way being sternly 
contested. A small running stream caused some 
little trouble and confusion to the players, as the 
ball was frequently kicked into it, and several of 
the players realized that water was wet, though 
this did not for a moment damp their ardour as it 
did their persons. Passing Hauxley, the ball was 
kicked into a larger stream, which flows from the 
mill dam. One of the Countrymen took out the 
ball, and threw it in the opposite direction to the 
Tradesmen’s alley, which was not considered 
exactly fair. Thereupon one of the Tradesmen 
sprang down beside the Countryman, and rolled 
him into the water, amidst the laughter of the 
bystanders. The Countrymen again scored a point 
by returning the ball the way it had come, but 
their triumph was short-lived, as the Tradesmen 
got matters in hand, and took the ball past Diamond 
Hall in the direction of the Spring Lane. The 
Countrymen, however, frustrated the attempt, and 
the ball was sent forward to a point some two 
miles from the village bordering on Shotton Moors. 
Here a quarter of an hour’s play resulted in the 
ball being returned by South Moor. Onwards by 
Morden Moor and Sands Hall, the leather arrived 
in the park. For some time the ball was played 
backward and forward. At last the Tradesmen 
made a break away, and the ball went across the 
Station Road into the Cramer, and almost within 
a stone’s-throw of their alley, The Countrymen 
proved too heavy for them, and the ball was as 
speedily returned into the park as it had travelled 
from thence. Slowly, yet surely, the Countrymen 
drove toward their alley—the North End Pond— 
and after some tough play, the ball was passed 
through the shrubbery into the ducket, and from 
thence into the North End. Here the Tradesmen 
made a strenuous effort, but were unable to stem 
the progress of their rivals, who drove the ball to 
their alley at 4.40 p.m., after 3 hours 40 minutes’ 
play. Robert Middleton secured the ball and a 
free gratis bath at the same time. He was carried 
shoulder-high to the green amidst the repeated 
cheering of the Countrymen. This was one of the 
best-contested games that has been known for many 
years.” 
VVVVVVVVVVVTGT 
SALES. 

Art SALes.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge sold yesterday the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities formed by Sir Cecil Domville and other 
property from other sources. The most important 
lot in the day’s sale was the interesting miniature 
portrait on ivory of Lady Edward Fitzgerald, in 
gold mount, with her hair set in the back of the 
frame (described in the Times of February 19), and 
this sold for £75 (Stanley). A variety of silver 
articles included two fine old beakers, with scroll 
handles, and weighing 38 ozs. £22 19s. (A. Solomon) ; 
a two-handled porringer and cover, temp. Charles II., 
weighing 24 ozs., £22 16s. (May) ; and a silver gilt 
cup, a facsimile copy of one presented by the Bank 
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of England about 200 years ago to the Mercers’ 
Company in recognition of their granting the use of 
their hail for the conduct of the Bank’s business 
when it was first established in 1694, £12 5s.— 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods sold on 
Tuesday a collection of engravings from several 
sources, the most notable lot being a very fine 
impression of the early state, with untrimmed 
margins, of W. Dickinson's engraving of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ picture of Mrs. Pelham feeding chickens, 
420 guineas (Colnaghi and Co.). This is a record 
price, and about double the highest amount hitherto 
realized for an example.—Times, March 3. 
x * X 
SALE oF ANTIQUITIES.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge concluded yesterday their four days’ 
sale of objects of art, vertu, and antiquity, the 693 
lots showing a total of £2,668 15s. Yesterday's 
portion, which comprised a selection from the col- 
lection of the late Mr. S. S. Pearce, of Ramsgate, 
included the following: Three antique Greek 
bronze helmets, with nosepieces, £15 tos. (Fenton) ; 
a bronze spearhead, socketed type, with barbs at 
base of blade and projecting rivet, £20 (Ready); a 
commemorative sword, ‘‘ Victory of the Nile, 
August 1, 1798,” the blade partly blued and etched 
with royal arms, inscribed ‘‘ For my country and 
King,”’ on one side an oval medallion in enamel, 
£18 15s. (Fenton) ; a very fine Mongolian adze, the 
head attached with elaborately-braided sinnet, from 
the Hervey Islands, £7 5s. (Boyton); a well- 
modelled bronze statuette of a female, seventeenth 
century, kneeling and holding a child, £13 5s. 
(Palser) ; a pair of Derby biscuit pastoral groups, 
modelled by Spangler, of a youth and girl at a gate, 
with sheep and dogs, 134 inches high, £31 Ios. 
(Rathbone) ; an old slip-ware two-handled posset 
cup, with yellow glaze, partly combed, with inscrip- 
tion ‘‘God bless Queen Ann,” £11 1os. (Fenton) ; 
another, dated 1691, and inscribed ‘‘ The best is 
not too good for you,”’ £26 (Fenton) ; and an agate 
ware jug and cover, octagon form, finely veined, 
£10 15s. (Rathbone).—Times, March 4. 
* kK x - 

SALE OF CurRIOSITIES.—Mr. J. C. Stevens sol 
yesterday, at his auction rooms, King Street, 
Covent Garden, a miscellaneous assortment of 
curiosities from various parts of the world. Among 
them was an Egyptian mummy, in a perfect state 
of preservation, supposed to be the body of Queen 
Ahmes Nofritrai, wife of King Rameses II. The 
length of the body is 5 feet 2 inches, and the mummy 
lies in a rough state in a glass case. It realized 
£12 1s. 6d. (Hunn). The other lots included a 
bronze-moulded plaque of six figures, found in 
juju house in the city of Benin, drenched with 
uman blood, and of antique workmanship, 
£11 11s.; bronze-moulded head figure, very 
ancient, from the same place, £7; and several lots 
of very fine specimens of native castings, which 
were recently taken from the King’s palace, Benin 
city, and of which the more important were: A 
bronze life-size head of negress, 9 inches high, 
£17 17s.; bronze plaque, 20 inches by 15s., group 
of three figures, very old and finely modelled, 
£17 17s.; bronze pedigree staff, 17 inches long, 





with ancient king at head, and other figures and 
supports, believed to be of great age, £16.— 
Times, March 8. 

x * * 


THE GurNEY CoLLEecTIoN. — Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods began yesterday the five days’ 
sale of the choice collection of works of art of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
formed by the late Mr. JamesGurney. Yesterday’s 
portion of 150 lots, consisting entirely of articles in 
silver or silver-gilt, realized a total of about £4,000, 
and included the following in silver: A cream-jug, 
embossed with scrolls and flowers, 1746, 5 ozs. at 
558. per oz. (Gall); another, formed asa snail shell, 
chased with foliage and scrolls, 3 ozs. at 78s. per oz. 
(Phillips) ; a small sauce-boat, richly chased with 
figures, animals, scrolls, etc., in high relief, 10 ozs. 
at 4 guineas per oz. (Phillips) ; a William and Mary 
circular tazza, the centre engraved with a coat of 
arms, 1690, Io ozs. at 72s. per oz.; a Charles II. 
plain tankard and flat cover, 1669, 31 ozs. at 67s. 
per oz. (Welby) ; a William and Mary tankard and 
flat cover, the borders embossed and chased with 
acanthus foliage, 1688, 37 ozs. at 61s. per oz. 
(Phillips) ; a Charles II. ditto, engraved a coat of 
arms, 1676, 30 ozs. at 64s. per oz.; a Jacobean 
chalice, with cylindrical-shaped bowl engraved 
with bands of interleaved arabesques, 1610, 17 ozs. 
at 64s. per oz. The silver-gilt articles included a 
pair of plain muffin-dishes and covers, with foliage 
borders, from the Duke of Sussex’s collection, 
30 ozs. at 30s. per oz.; a pair of spirally-fluted 
canisters and covers, chased with festoons of 
flowers, etc., 1756, 18 ozs. at 59s. per oz. (War- 
wick); a circular rose-water tazza, chased with 
groups of fruit, in relief, and with a rose in high 
relief in the centre, 19 ozs. at 39s. per oz. 
(Arthur) ; a Charles I. flat-shaped porringer and 
cover, parcel-gilt, vepoussé with large flowers and 
foliage, the cover with a figure emblematic of water, 
Io ozs. at 50s. per oz. (Duveen). The foreign 
silver-gilt articles included a cream-jug, supported 
by a griffin, handle formed as a serpent, by Van 
Vianen, 8 ozs. £34 (Duveen); a large tankard and 
cover, parcel-gilt, chased with medallions of 
children emblematic of the seasons, 1727, by 
J. P. Héfler, Nuremberg, 23 ozs. £45 (Phillips) ; 
and a standing cup and cover, embossed and chased 
with interlaced strapwork, masks, fruit, etc., Augs- 
berg, late sixteenth century, 7 ozs. £71 (Duveen).— 
Times, March 9. 
*x* kK * 

Messrs. PuTTICK AND SIMPSON, commencing on 
Monday, February 28, concluded on March g the 
sale of the library of the late Mr. J. H. Johnson, of 
Southport. The following were some of the chief 
prices realized: Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, three 
vols, first edition, £12 15s.; Antiphonale, MS. on 
vellum, £18 1os.; Biblia Latina, MS. on vellum of 
the thirteenth century, £39 10s.; Biblia Latina, 
MS. on vellum of the fourteenth century, £25 ros. ; 
Biblia Latina, MS. on vellum of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with miniatures, £65; Biblia Germanica, 
printed at Ausberg in 1473, £49 1os.; Biblia Ger- 
manica, printed at Nuremberg, 1483, {12 15s.; 
Biblia Germanica, with coloured woodcuts, 1483, 
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£22; Bible, by T. Matthew, 1537, £18; Bible in 
Englyshe, November, 1540, £18 18s.; Bible in 
Englyshe, Grafton, July, 1540, £60. Breydenbach, 
Dat boeck vanden pelgherym, 1486, £17 I0s.; 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, extra illustrated, 
£14 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, sixteen vols., 
£28 tos.; Caxton’s Cronycles of England, Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1520, £24 1os.; Chaucer’s Works, 
Kelmscott Press, £27 1os.; Cicero de Officiis, 
Rome, 1469, £20; Floure of the Commandments, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1521, £15 10s.; Hore Beate 
Marie Virginis, MS. on vellum of the fifteen cen- 
tury, £30; Josephus, Historia, MS. on vellum, 
£13; Ludulphus, Dat boeck vanden leven Jhesu 
Cristi, 1495, £12 10s. ; Missale ad usum Sarisburien- 
sem, 1555, £12 1os.; Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, 
£17 1tos.; Pilgrymage of Perfeccion, Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1531, £16; Psalmorum Liber, MS. of the 
fifteenth century, £15 tos.; Billings’ Antiquities of 
Scotland, £13 1os.; New Testament, 1536, £20; 
New Testament, 1538, £18 5s.; New Testament, 
1550, £10; Tunstall, De Arte Supputandi, 1522, 
£27 10s. Thetotalamount of the sale was £3,375. 
>—A theneaum, March 12. 


WOVTVTTVIVTTN 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 3.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—Lieut.-Col. Glas 
Sandeman and Mr. S. C. Southam were admitted 
Fellows.—Mr. M. Stephenson read a paper on the 
brass of Humphrey Oker, his wife and children, 
1538, at Okeover, Staffs, which he showed, from a 
series of rubbings taken previous to the partial 
destruction of the brassin or about 1857, had been 
converted from a brass to William, Lord Zouch, 
and his two wives, c. 1447. This had probably 
been laid down in some monastic church, and re- 
presented the three figures under canopies, with 
shields below the finials and a marginal inscription. 
The figure of Lord Zouch had been altered, but 
one of the wives was retained unchanged, together 
with the canopy, and the other was simply turned 
over and engraved with rows of Oker’s children. 
The shields and inscription had also been reversed 
and re-engraved.—Mr. W. H. Knowles, local secre- 
tary for Northumberland, read a paper descriptive 
of the architecture and history of Aydon Castle. 
He also briefly described the remains of Dodding- 
ton Tower, part of which had lately fallen. 
*x* * x 

Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—February 17.—Lord 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—Mr. J. Fenton pre- 
sented a gold coin of Trajan.—Mr. Willis-Bund, as 
local secretary for South Wales, reported the par- 
tial destruction by the Vicar of Strata Florida of 
the remains of the Cistercian abbey which lie in 
the churchyard, and were excavated some years 
ago at great cost, in order to furnish building 
material for a new church. Action in the matter 
was deferred until the next meeting, when Mr. 
Willis-Bund promised to furnish further particulars. 
The remains of the chapter-house are reported to 
have been already destroyed—Mr. A. F. Leach, 
by permission of the Corporation, exhibited the 
“ Liber Albus’’ and early minute-books of the city 





of Lincoln.—Mr. J. W. Walker exhibited an original 
indenture, dated August 12, 13 Henry VII. (1498), 
containing an inventory of the goods and ornaments 
in the chapel of St. Mary on Wakefield Bridge, on 
which he read some historical remarks.—Mr. Hope 
pointed out the leading features of the inventory, 
and compared it with an earlier one of the chapel 
on the bridge at Derby, dated 1466.—Mr. Barclay 
Squire read a paper on an early sixteenth-century 
MS. of English music, which was exhibited by the 
Provost and Fellows of Eton College. The MS. 
consists of a collection of motets and Magnificats 
for several voices, written for the use of Eton College 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. A 
large part has been lost, but 125 folios still remain, 
with the original binding, the stamps on which are 
the same as those on the Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer ; they have also been found on a copy of 
Fitz Herbert's ‘‘Grand Abridgment " (1516). The 
interesting initials are carefully done, and several 
have heraldic shields. In its present state the MS. 
contains forty-three complete compositions, for four, 
five, six, seven, nine, and thirteen voices. Biogra- 
phical details were given of many of the composers, 
all of whom are English, the majority seeming to 
have been connected with Eton or with colleges 
closely allied to it at Oxford or Cambridge. The 
MS. is important in the history of English music 
as representing the tendencies of the national school 
of composition which succeeded that founded by 
Dunstable, who died in 1453, and preceded that of 
which Fayrfax (ob. 1529) was the chief. For Eton 
it possesses an especial interest as showing that 
from the first the College has fostered the art of 
music, and may claim to have had a school of com- 
posers of its own. The labour and cost of tran- 
scribing and rendering generally accessible the 
contents of this MS. is an important matter which 
should appeal to all musical Eton men.—Atheneum, 
February 26. 
*x* kK * 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 24.—Sir H. 
H. Howorth, vice-president, in the chair.—Corporal 
Norgate, R.E., communicated a note on the dis- 
covery by him of a series of ‘ hut circles’ in the 
parish of Mullyon, Cornwall, in 1877, which are 
supposed to be the remains of a British village.— 
The Rev. W. S. Calverley, local secretary, ex- 
hibited rubbings and communicated a description 
of a second coped or ‘‘hog-back’’ tombstone dis- 
covered at Gosforth, Cumberland. The carving 
represents reptilian forms, with characteristic knot- 
work, and figures of the crucifix at the ends.—Mr. 
Read read a note on a bronze vessel or ewer of the 
end of the fourteenth century, inscribed HE THAT 
WYL NOT SPARE WHAN HE MAY HE SCHAL . NOT | 

SPEND . WHAN . HE . WOLD . DEME . THE . BEST .IN. 
EVERY . | DOWT . TIL . THE . TROWTHE . BE. TRYID. 
OWTE. This vessel, which is 2 feet in height, and 
undoubtedly the work of an English founder, was 
lately brought home among the spoils obtained at 
the last sacking of Kumassi, after the deposition of 
King Prempeh. Mr. Read suggested that not im- 
probably it had travelled so far from England 
through one of the expeditions of Prince Henry the 
Navigator in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
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The ewer is now in the British Museum.—Mr. 
Hilton Price exhibited a number of choice examples 
of Egyptian antiquities lately acquired by him—of 
bronze inlaid with gold; lapis lazuli, alabaster, etc., 
mounted in gold; vessels of glass ; and a selection 
of beautifully worked knives of flint —Atheneum, 
March 5. 

x * 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—February 2.—Judge 
Baylis in the chair.—Mr. G. E. Fox exhibited a 
series of tinted rubbings of the ornamentation of 
the white marble dwarf wall guarding the stairway 
to the crypt of the Cathedral Church of San 
Ciziaco, Ancona. The panels contain representa- 
tions of a pair of peacocks, a pair of cranes, a pair 
of griffins, and an eagle displayed holding a hare 
in his talons. The designs seem to have been 
copied from, or suggested by, the patterns of 
Sicilian silken fabrics of late eleventh-century work. 
—Mr. J. L. André read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on 
the Rose and Remarks on the Lily,” describing 
various customs connected with the former flower, 
and noticing the use of the lily in ancient art, and 
its adoption in later times as a symbol of purity. 
A large number of drawings and rubbings were 
exhibited in illustration of the subject—Mr. J. R. 
Mortimer communicated a paper on ‘‘ An Ancient 
British Settlement on Danby North Moor, Yorks.”’ 

*x* kK * 
ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 2.—-Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—In opening the 
meeting the Chairman referred to the great loss 
that archzology had sustained by the death of Mr. 
G. T. Clark, a vice-president, and for many years 
a constant attendant at the annual meetings.—The 
President then read a paper ‘‘ On Tilting in Tudor 
Times,” noting the safe phase into which the 
dangerous jousting of earlier times had passed. It 
was shown how most of the jousting of the Tudor 
times took place with the combatants charging in 
opposite directions along the opposite sides of the 
tilt, then a wooden barrier some 6, feet high, but in 
its earlier form, as its name implies, a cloth hung 
on a cord. 
had to carry their lances to the left side, and if a 
blow was given, it was at least at an angle of thirty 
degrees from the course of the riders. The system 
of scoring, as shown in a tilting cheque preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, was also referred to ; and 
the great number of extra pieces of armour which 
went with each suit was illustrated by photographs 
from the album of Jacob Topf, a German armourer, 
who, during his stay in England in Elizabeth's reign, 
made the Wilton, Appleby Castle, and many other 
fine suits which have come down to us, and at the 
same time impressed his style on the later English 
armourers.—Mr. A. F. Leach read a paper ‘‘ On 
the Origin of Sherborne School, Dorset,” tracing 
its history back to the Middle Ages, and showing 
that it was independent of the monastery, and not 
connected therewith. 

x 
BritIsH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 2. 
—A paper was read by Mr. T..Cato Worsfold on 
‘The French Stonehenge,” illustrated with limelight 
views. The author apologized for his title, but said 
VOL. XXXIV. 


It was seen that in this way the riders , 





he thought it told its story better than ‘‘ The Mega- 
lithic Monuments of the Morbihan in Brittany” 
would have done. ‘'Carnac’’ is the Breton for 
“the place of the cairn’’; just outside the town 
there is a tumulus about 25 feet in height, evidently 
artificial, and surmounted with a grove of trees. 
Some few years ago this tumulus was excavated, 
and the first remains come to were Roman; then, 
deeper down, Celtic pottery, etc.; and finally flint 
and granite arrow-heads and celts, reminding one 
of the hill of Hissarlik, with its layers of deposits. 
Close alongside the mound have been found the 
ruins of a Roman villa, with hypocaust, etc., as 
usual; and, curiously enough, the owner, some 
1,800 years ago, must have been an archeologist, 
as some flint arrow-heads, celts, and prehistoric 
pottery were found carefully placed on shelves in 
one of the rooms excavated. Coming to the mega- 
lithic monuments, Mr. Worsfold said they were 
divided into three classes, viz., menhirs, or great 
monoliths, varying from 12 feet to 25 feet in height ; 
dolmens, or ‘‘ table-stones,’’ great flat stones laid on 
a number of small menhirs, and forming achamber, 
reminding one of the cromlechs of Cornwall : and 
the alignments, or rows—eleven in number, and 
some 2 miles in length—of monoliths, running from 
west to east, and terminating in a quaint chamber 
at the east end. Capital views of the principal 
menhirs and dolmens were shown, and also two 
views of the alignments, which are in three divi- 
sions, running from west to east, and in Breton 
mean (1) ‘‘ the place of incineration,” (2) ‘‘ the place 
of mourning,” and (3) ‘‘the place of the dead.” 
These consist of monoliths or menhirs from 2 feet 
to 20 feet in height, laid in long rows, and thousands 
in number. These ‘‘alignments” are sepulchral, 
and evidently the work of the same race as that 
which built Avebury and Stonehenge, though data 
as to time are absolutely wanting. Stonehenge is 
obviously the latest of the three, the stones being 
hewn out and fashioned with mortice blocks, etc., 
while Avebury and Carnac are quite rough and 
unhewn. From Carnac the lecturer proceeded to 
Log Mariaquer, and described the dolmens, etc., to 
be found there, and the great tumulus (with the 
stones at the end of the long gallery ornamented 
with curious spiral designs resembling axe-heads 
and snakes) on Garor Innis. 
*x * x 

At a meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN Society on March 4, a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Taylor, of Southport, upon 
‘The Ancient Crosses of Lancashire,’’ was read, in 
the absence of the writer, by the Rev. E. F. Letts. 
The paper, it was explained, was the first of two or 
three papers on the subject, it having been found 
impossible to bring the whole of the information 
obtained by Mr. Taylor within the limits of one 
address. The crosses, said the writer of the paper, 
illustrated an interesting phase of our national life 
in past centuries. Wayside, market, and other 
crosses were scattered throughout the county in 
amazing numbers. They were particularly numer- 
ous in the hundreds of Leyland and West Derby. 
He had notes of not less than 150 crosses. The 
extraordinary number of wayside crosses in West 
R 
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Lancashire might, perhaps, to some extent be 
accounted for by the fact that many of the land- 
owners were Roman Catholics, and therefore free 
from iconoclasm. Near the abbeys of Whalley, Pen- 
wortham, and Burscough wayside crosses abounded. 
The ancient crosses of Lancashire were classified as 
follows: Preaching crosses, churchyard crosses, 
roadside or weeping crosses, market crosses, bound- 
ary crosses and mere stones, crosses at crossroads, 
crosses at holy wells, sanctuary crosses, crosses at 
gateposts, memorial and murder crosses. Mr. 
Taylor proceeded to discuss the subject of crosses 
under these several heads, and gave a large amount 
of important information as to the reasons and 
customs, religious or otherwise, which had in all 
probability led to their erection. Crosses at Whalley 
were, he said, ascribed to the seventh century, and 
Bede was quoted in support of the supposition that 
they might have been erected to commemorate the 
preaching of Paulinus. Town crosses might be 
identified as the ancient meeting-places of local 
assemblies all over England ; and that Paul’s Cross, 
London, was a place of assembly there was not the 
shadow of a doubt.—In the course of discussion Mr. 
W. Bowden said that when the Ship Canal was in 
course of construction the shaft of across, distinctly 
of Saxon origin, was found in the neighbourhood of 
Eccles. He endeavoured, with the aid of Mr. 
Bourke, the then resident engineer of that section 
of the canal, and Sir W. H. Bailey, to get it placed 
in Eccles Church, which he conceived to be the 
proper resting-place for such “‘ finds,’’ but was un- 
successful. It was now at Owens College, and he 
was not without hope still of succeeding in getting 
it removed to Eccles. 


* * x 

The annual general meeting of the Royat Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on the after- 
noon of January 11, Colonel Vigors presiding, but 
a report of it did not reach us in time for publica- 
tion in the February number of the Antiquary, and 
had to be held over from pressure on our space in 
March. 

The chairman said he had been called upon 
to take the chair in the absence of the O’Connor 
Don. The meeting would not expect, under the 
circumstances, an address from him (the chairman), 
and he had only to express his satisfaction at the 
continued success of the society. They had now 
over 1,300 members. 

Mr. Cochrane submitted the report of the council, 
which stated that the finances of the society were 
in a satisfactory condition. The principal pro- 
vincial meeting for the year 1898 would be held 
according to rotation in Connaught. As the 
O'Connor Don held the office of President of 
the Society, the council, who in other circum- 
stances would have submitted his name for election 
as honorary president for the year, had decided on 
this occasion to recommend that no honorary pre- 
sident should be elected. The report further stated : 
“During the year 1897 the deaths of 6 fellows and 
22 members were reported, the resignations of 
3 fellows and 51 members were accepted, and 
32 names were removed from the roll for non- 
payment of subscriptions. Thirteen fellows and 


93 members were elected during the year. There 
are upon the roll for 1897 the names of 202 fellows 
and 1,158 members, making 1,360 names in all. 
The council have to deplore the loss of their col- 
league, Deputy Surgeon-General King. He became 
a member of the society in 1883, and a fellow in 
1886. In 1889 he was elected a member of the 
council, and, with the exception of the year 1896, 
when he retired by rotation, continued a member 
of that body until a few weeks before his death, 
when failing health compelled him to resign his 
seat. In consequence of the difficulty experienced 
by local members in arranging excursions in con- 
nection with the meetings in Kilkenny, where, 
under the existing rules, the society has to meet 
once every year, a notice of motion has been given 
by them to alter the rule. As there was some doubt 
as to the power of the council to arrange the holding 
of evening meetings in Dublin during the winter 
months, it is proposed to alter the rule to enable 
such meetings to be held. At the general meeting 
held in Armagh in June, 1896, it was unanimously 
resolved that the action of the council in recom- 
mending to the society to sanction upon certain 
conditions the transfer of the Museum of Antiquities 
in Kilkenny to the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, 
be approved of. In pursuance of that resolution, 
the council entered into correspondence with the 
director of the Department of Science and Art, 
Dublin, who on May 28 last wrote : 

“‘ With reference to your letter of March 24, inti- 
mating the wish of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland to transfer their collections to the Science 
and Art Museum in Dublin, I am directed to inform 
you that my lords highly appreciate the motives 
which have actuated the council and members of 
the society in this matter; but having received a 
memorial signed by many of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Kilkenny, representing that there is a strong 
local feeling against the removal from that town of 
a collection which has been kept there for many 
years, my lords have decided that it is impossible 
for them to avail themselves of this generous offer. 
The council having thus been unable to carry out 
the resolution of June, 1896, would remind the 
members that the charge and custody of the museum 
remains as in 1895.” 

Alderman Murphy (Kilkenny) objected to the 
paragraph in the report stating that ‘‘in conse- 
quence of the difficulty experienced by local mem- 
bers in arranging excursions in connection with 
meetings in Kilkenny, where, under the existing 
rules, the society has to meet once every year, a 
notice of motion has been given by them to alter 
the rule.’’ He denied that any such difficulty as 
that alleged existed. 

Rev. Canon Rooke also objected to the para- 
graph. 

Mr. Cochrane proposed the following motion, of 
which notice had been given: ‘‘ That having regard 
to the difficulty of varying the excursions in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting in Kilkenny, it is 
desirable to relax the rule making it compulsory 
for the society to meet there every year, and in 
order that meetings may be held in Kilkenny at 
such other times as may be desired, the words in 
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Rule 24, ‘one meeting in the year shall be held 


in Kilkenny,’ be omitted.” He said the energies 
of the people of Kilkenny had been, it appeared, 
exhausted in the matter of these excursions, and it 
was of great importance that the April meeting 
should be held in Dublin, as it was proposed on 
that occasion to celebrate the Jubilee of the society. 
Dublin afforded, of course, much greater facilities 
for such a celebration than Kilkenny. They could 
give a much larger and better programme for the 
metropolis than for Kilkenny, and besides it was 
an advantage to break new ground. Dr. Percival 
Wright considered it a matter of great importance 
that the April meeting should be held in Dublin, 
but he would not like in any way to slight Kilkenny. 
Mr. Longworth-Dames suggested that a resolution 
by which Kilkenny should forego a meeting this year 
might be accepted. 

After considerable discussion an amendment was 
adopted, carrying out Mr. Longworth-Dames's 
suggestion. 

It was also resolved to add to Rule 24 the words: 
“Evening meetings for reading and discussing 
papers, and making exhibits, may be held at such 
times as shall be arranged by the council.”’ 

The meeting adjourned at half-past five o’clock 
until eight o’clock, when the O’Connor Don, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair at the evening meeting 
which was devoted to the reading of papers. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman read a paper on ‘The 
Antiquity of Iron, as used in the Manufacture of 
certain Weapons, Implements, and Ornaments 
found in Ireland.”’ He said that in Ireland, previous 
to the establishment of Christianity, iron was un- 
known, and that for a period anterior to the advent 
of St. Patrick stone, flint, and bronze were the 
only materials employed for the manufacture of 
weapons and instruments. That the people of Erin 
centuries before the birth of Christ were acquainted 
with bronze as a metal of every-day use was uni- 
versally admitted by antiquaries. Little, however, 
was to be found in ancient manuscripts of the use 
of iron amongst the people of Ireland in ante- 


Christian days, but that they possessed it was. 


certain. In not a few districts of the country it 
was known to geologists that abundance of iron 
ore might be procured with the outlay necessary 
for quarrying. The lecturer produced, in connec- 
tion with his paper, a number of interesting draw- 
ings of relics, dating, he said, from a remote period, 
and which were found in cranogs and other anti- 
quarian remains. 

A paper was read by Mr. G. R. M’C. Dix on 
“ Kil-ma-Hudduck, near Clondalkin, Co. Dublin.” 

Both papers were referred to the council for pub- 


lication. 
* * xX 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETy.—Hence- 
forth the Archzological Section of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute will, we are informed, carry on 
its operations under the amended title set forth above. 
The change was made at the annual meeting held on 
January 26, under the presidency of Mr. J. A. Cossins. 
—After the adoption of the annual report and state- 
ment of accounts, which have already been published, 
Lieutenant-General Phelps moved a vote of thanks to 





the officers for their services during the past year, 
mentioning that they had lately increased their mem- 
bership, and the Section had never been more 
efficient than it was at present.—The motion was 
seconded, and unanimously agreed to.—Mr. H. S. 
Pearson, in proposing the alteration of title, explained 
that it meant no alteration in the constitution of the 
society, and would leave it still connected, as of old, 
with the Midland Institute. The old name was too 
long, and often gave rise to misapprehension in corre- 
spondence with persons at a distance.—Mr. Wright 
Wilson seconded the proposition, and it was agreed 
to.—Mr. S. Timmins, who had promised to read a 
paper on ‘‘ James Keir, F.R.S.,” was unable to attend, 
but he forwarded his paper, and it was read by Mr. 
Wright Wilson. Mr. Timmins referred to Keir as 
one of the worthies of Soho, eminent enough to rank 
with Boulton and Watt. From his birth in Edin- 
burgh, in 1735, Keir’s history was carefully traced. 
After wanderings abroad as a medical officer in the 
army, he married Miss Harvey in 1770, and subse- 
quently lived at Birmingham. In 1775 he commenced 
business as a glass manufacturer at Stourbridge, and 
became acquainted with Watt in 1768. He showed 
his ability, however, when, in an emergency which 
necessitated the absence of the two partners, he took 
sole charge of the extensive Soho works. An estab- 
lishment at Tipton for the manufacture of alkali and 
the Tividale Colliery were largely due to Keir’s initia- 
tive. In 1785 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society. Keir's many important works on mineralogy 
were touched upon, and Mr. Timmins recorded, in 
conclusion, how in 1820 the subject of the sketch died 
at a green old age, leaving the records of his work, 
his frank and kindly manners, and especially his 
letters to his friends, as marvellous memories. 


* *K X 
YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The thirty- 
third annual meeting was held on January 25, in the 
Society’s Rooms, Leeds. 

In the annual report of the Council, which was 
adopted, it was stated that the cash accounts show 
that the society is in a prosperous condition, a sum of 
£185 remaining in the bank to its credit, although a 
fairly large amount had been expended in putting the 
new rooms into a condition compatible with the 
society’s importance and usefulness. The large 
balance, however, is owing to some unavoidable delay 
in getting out Part 56, the production of which would 
have reduced it very considerably. The capital has 
been increased from £1,321 to £1,328 1os., and the 
sum of £205 stands to the credit of the society in the 
investment account. The number of members is 
rather less than last year—598, as against 607 ; but 
this apparent falling off is not significant of the waning 
interest in the society, but is owing to the fact that in 
the list of members’ names to be incorporated with 
the next part of the Journa/ issued, a great many have 
been struck out as either dead or being members in 
name only. During the past week the society has 
had to deplore the loss of a member of the Council, 
Mr. G. W. Tomlinson, F.S.A., who died at Hudders- 
field on August 21. Two excursions were made by 
the society during the summer. The first was on 
Friday, June 18, when Markenfield Hall, Ripon 
Minster, and the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen were 
R 2 
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visited. The second excursion took place on Friday, 
July 22, when the meeting-place was Milford Junction, 
from whence the party drove to Steeton Hall, and the 
churches of Ledsham, Monk Fryston, Birkin, and 
Brayton, finishing the journey at Selby. Excavations 
have been going on at Mount Grace during the summer, 
under the supervision of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
A commencement was made at the west end of the 
church, where the foundations of the frater were laid 
bare, and farther to the south, near the kitchen, part 
of the monastic bakehouse was discovered. This last 
was a building of considerable size, 12 feet in diameter. 
At the east end of the church a cell, forming part of 
the lesser cloister, was partially excavated. In addi- 
tion to the excavations, the outer cloister has been 
thoroughly drained, and this adds very much to the 
comfort of visitors. If there are sufficient subscrip- 
tions—which may be sent to the hon. secretary— 
excavations will be resumed next summer, when it 
will be possible to make a complete ground-plan of 
this ruin, which is unique as being the only Car- 
thusian monastery in this country where the ruins are 
at all perfect. The society’s rooms continue to give 
satisfaction. It is hoped that the catalogue of the 
library will appear during the coming year. Members 
are much indebted to the hon. librarian, Mr. E. K. 
Clark, for this laborious piece of work, which in- 
volved not only the cataloguing but the arranging of 
the books when brought from Huddersfield. 

The report as to the Record Series stated that the 
second volume of the Yorkshire Lay Subsidies, edited 
by Mr. William Brown, has been issued during the 
year. The two volumes for 1897 are nearly ready, 
and will be issued early in 1898. They are the second 
volume of the Yorkshire Inquisitions, and a further 
instalment of the Index of the York Wills up to the 
year 1594. Another volume of the Wills Index will 
be issued in 1898, but the second volume for that 
year has not been definitely decided on. There has 
recently been a slight increase in the number of sub- 
scribers, partly owing to the North Riding Record 
Society having come to an end, and to some of its 
members having transferred their subscriptions to this 
series. The number of subscribers is, however, still very 
small, and ought to be increased, if efficient work is to 
be done in the future. The North Riding Record 
Society has presented its stock of volumes to this 
society on certain conditions, which have been agreed 
to. There is plenty of work to do, and many interest- 
ing and important records await publication, the only 
difficulty being that of money. 

The president (Colonel Thomas Brooke) was re- 
- elected. The vice presidents were also reappointed. 
The hon. secretary (Mr. William Brown) was re- 
elected. The death of Mr. Tomlinson, the late secre- 
tary, was feelingly alluded to, and a vote of condolence 
with Mrs. Tomlinson and the family was passed. 

*x* kK x 
Hawick ARCHAOLOGICAL Socrety.—The forty- 
first annual meeting of the members of the Hawick 
Archeological Society was held on January 28, the 
president, the Rev. W. A. P. Johnman, occupying the 
chair. There was a good attendance of members. 
Mr. Robert Murray read the following report, which 
was adopted : ‘‘ The past year has been a very favour- 
able one for the society. There are at present 72 life 


members and 82 annual members, making a total of 
154. During 1897 there have been, including the 
annual meeting, five meetings of the society, and eight 
meetings of committee, besides the excursion to 
Peebles, Traquair, and The Glen, and the ‘Old 
Mortality’ demonstration at Burnflat. A large 
number of donations for the museum have been 
presented during the year, and several local por- 
traits, lists of which have appeared in the local papers, 
The woodwork of the old burgh stocks having 
crumbled from age and exposure, a model of them 
has been made with the original iron portion incor- 
porated. The identification and ticketing of articles 
in the museum has been practically finished, and a 
list of them prepared as the foundation of a catalogue. 
A great number of skins of foreign birds have been 
stuffed by Thomas Robson, Weensland. The museum 
has been open every Saturday and on holidays. The 
attendance of visitors has greatly increased of late, the 
number of visitors during the year being upwards of 


1,000. 
x kK * 

The second meeting of the winter session of the EAst 
RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held at Market 
Weighton on February 8, when a paper on “ Field 
Names,” by the Rev. E. Maule Cole, was read. Mr. 
Cole stated that for upwards of a quarter of a century 
he had been engaged in tracing out on the six-inch 
ordnance survey map of Wetwang the entrenchments 
thrown up by their forefathers. These, since the 
passing of the Enclosure Acts, A.D. 1800, had been 
considerably levelled down and almost obliterated by 
the plough. The names given to any particular field, 
in the modern acceptation of the term, were extremely 
rare. Originally the lands bore the name of the 
parishes, but they had been separated or subdivided 
to suit agriculture. When the country was enclosed 
the old nomenclature was still maintained, and called 
after the points of the compass. In time, however, 
there were further divisions, with the result that fresh 
names were introduced to distinguish the various 
fields. Thus they found that the fields were designated 
after shrubs, animals, birds, and other objects. Many 
interesting instances of the changing of the names of 
fields as they became subdivided, in order to distin- 
guish them from others, were given. The President 
hoped that they would be able to obtain a complete 
list of the field-names of the Riding. 

Canon Stanbridge then read another paper by. Mr. 
Cole, on ‘* Brunanburgh.” A short discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Mr. J. R. Boyle gave it as his 
opinion that Peter of Langtoft, who would know, if 
anyone did, the site of the battle, had given it as 
Brunenburgh-upon-Humber. He saw no reason to 
divert from that. 

*x* kK x 


A meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SocigTy was held on February 4, at the 
Chetham College, the president (Mr. J. Holme 
Nicholson) in the chair. In a presidential address, 
the Chairman expressed regret that so few of the 
members contributed to the interest of their meetings, 
and gave them the results of their active work. He 
gave some hints for the guidance of beginners in 
archeological research, and remarked on the number 
of demolitions of old buildings in Manchester of late, 
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From the sites of many of these had been recovered 
objects of antiquarian interest, while doubtless many 
others would have yielded like objects to those who 
had looked for them. Mr. John Dean afterwards 
read a paper on “ The Medizval Lords of Middleton 
and the Assheton Family.” 
x kk 

At a meeting of the WoRCESTERSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL Society, held on 
February 7, the Rev. J. R. Burton, who is en- 
gaged in preparing a bibliography of the county, 
read a paper, referring to the invention of print- 
ing and its progress generally, placing Worcester 
tenth in rank in connection with the progress of 
the art in the British Islands. In 1548 there was 
established at Ipswich one ~_ Oswin, who there 
printed several works which were still extant. It 
was probably about Christmas of that year that 
Oswin left Ipswich, for on January 30, 1549—or 
exactly 100 years before the execution of King 
Charles I.—he brought out a small octavo black- 
lettered volume at Worcester. It was entitled ‘‘A 
Consultary for all Christians,” to which was pre- 
faced the king’s license, the original of which was 
in the Record Office. Oswin was probably induced 
to come westward owing to his appointment as 
official printer of the Marches, a territory embracing 
the counties of Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Gloucester, as well as the whole of Wales. Its 
Court was held at Ludlow or Bewdley, and some- 
times at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Hereford. 
Mr. Burton mentioned that Oswin’s printing-office 
was somewhere in the High Street. Oswin was 
not merely a tradesman, but was a literary man 
with strong convictions. On the accession of 
Mary I. the Worcester Press, like that at Canter- 
bury and elsewhere, suddenly ceased. Three copies 
of the first book printed in Worcestershire were in 
existence—one being in the library of Mr. Huth 
and two in the Cambridge University Library. Mr. 
Burton went on to refer to other works of Oswin, 
and mentioning one work, said that five copies were 
in the Bodleian Library, and not one at Worcester, 
where it was printed. He suggested that one at 
least might be offered to the Victoria Institute in 
gratitude to the city. In 1658 they found the first 
Worcester bookseller in John Jones, who continued 
his occupation here for thirty years, during part of 
which period he had a rival in Sampson Evans. 
Passing to the birth of newspaper printing, Mr. 
Burton mentioned that in June, 1709, Stephen 
Bryan, then three years out of his London appren- 
ticeship, started the Worcester Postman, which paper, 
he said, was printed at an establishment next the 
Cross Keys Inn, in Sidbury, and Bryan himself 
occupied a house on the south side of the Cross 
Keys, Mr. Burton suggesting that it was on the site 
of the present boot-factory in College Street. 

Mr. F. Corbett, interposing, said that the Cross 
Keys was outside the city boundary, and that was 
probably why Bryan established himself there, as 
not being a freeman he would not be at liberty to 
start business within the city. 

Mr. Burton, proceeding with his paper, mentioned, 
as holding honoured place in county journalism, the 
Worcester Herald, already venerable with more than 








too years of active intellectual life. Mr. Burton 
referred to works of John Baskerville and George 
Nicholson, of the Stourport Press, and the fine col- 
lection of the late Sir Thomas Phillips, who was 
High Sheriff of the County in 1825, and who pos- 
sessed a private press at Middle Hill, near Broad- 


way. 

The Chairman - Rev. J. B. Wilson) said that 
they had been delighted with a most interesting 
paper ; and Mr. Burton expressed a hope that more 
information might be forthcoming, as it would be 
of use to him for his county work. 


*x* * xX 
The annual meeting of the St. ALBANS ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL Society was held 
on March 4, when Mr. H. J. Toulmin, as treasurer, 
presented the annual balance-sheet, which showed 
that there was to the credit of the society a balance 
of £42 tos. 4d. The Rev. H. Fowler pointed out 
that, after various additional items of income had 
been allowed for, there was an available fund of 
£459s.10d. Thechairman (Archdeacon Lawrence, 
Rector of St. Albans), before calling upon Messrs. 
Kitton and Page to read their report on their 
examination of the remains of the walls of Veru- 
lamium, said there was one matter which he should 
like to mention—namely, the works that were going 
on in connection with the Abbey Tower. He wished 
only to say that he was distinctly assured by the 
contractor that there was no intention whatever to 
alter in any respect the external aspect of the tower, 
and that the works carried out would be strictly 
confined to works of necessary repair. The follow- 
ing report, prepared by Mr. W. Page and Mr. F. G. 
Kitton, respecting the remains of the old Roman 
wall which formerly compassed the city of Veru- 
lamium, was read: ‘‘ We beg to report that we have 
examined the two pieces of the Roman wail of 
Verulamium, as desired at the last meeting of this 
society. With regard to the portions of the wall 
known as Gorhambury Block, we find this in a 
good state of preservation. It is protected by a 
thorn hedge, which, although somewhat hiding the 
wall, if kept trimmed, makes an effective protection 
from destruction by boys and heedless persons. 
This piece of wall has a particular value, because 
for a part of its length the original face still remains 
to about a foot above the ground-level.. We cannot, 
however, make so favourable a report respecting 
the portion of the wall known as St. German's 
Block. This is about 60 feet in length, and has an 
average height on the north side of about 7 feet, 
and on the south of 11 feet 6inches. The middle 
of the wall from the ground-level on the south side 
is in many parts very thin, being only for some 
distance from 3 inches to about a foot in thickness, 
while the top, which considerably overhangs, varies 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in thickness. In two 
places at the ground-level on the north side there 
are holes from 6 feet to 7 feet in length, which leave 
the wall at these places without support. The first 
thing we would suggest as being necessary for the 
preservation of this piece of wall is protection from 
the hands of thoughtless persons; the field in which 
it is situated is now used for football, and is con- 
sequently visited by many people. On the day on 
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which we examined the wall, we noticed fresh 
damage had very recently been committed, espe- 
cially at a most dangerous point at the foot of the 
wall on the north side. We think it very desirable 
that the Earl of Verulam should be asked to permit 
a fence to be erected to protect the wall, and with 
regard to its preservation, we would recommend 
that the portion over the two holes should be sup- 
ported by two small pillars of brick set in cement, 
in each hole, and if practicable, that the weaker 
portions in the upper part of the wall should be 
carefully strengthened. In conclusion, we should 
like to point out that this piece of the Roman wall 
is, perhaps, the most interesting of any that sur- 
round the city of Verulamium, being probably the 
highest portion now remaining, and having in it 
two curious holes, about 2 inches in diameter, 
which, so far as we are aware, do not occur else- 
where. But, beyond this, it marks the traditional 
site of the house in which St. German, Bishop of 
Auxerre, dwelt when he first visited this country, in 
A.D. 429, at the invitation of the British bishops, to 
combat the Pelagian heresy, when, it is stated, he 
carried off some of the relics of St. Alban, upon 
which story the claim is set up that the head of the 
English proto-martyr is now in the church of St. 
Mary Schnurgasse at Cologne. This isolated piece 
of wall owes its preservation probably to the fact 
of its having formed either a part of St. German’s 
Chapel or of its adjuncts, which was first erected 
on the site of St. German’s house by Ulpho, Prior 
of St. Albans, about the middle of the tenth century, 
and was not finally destroyed till early in the 
eighteenth century.” It was decided that a letter 
to Lord Verulam should be forwarded, asking his 
permission to carry out the works of protection 
suggested in the report. 


*x* * * 


The annual meeting of the WorRCESTERSHIRE His- 
TORICAL Society was held at the end of February. 
We learn from the Report of the Council for 1897 
that the number of members on the list for 1896 
was 269. Of these the society, during 1897, lost by 
death 14, and by resignation 11. The list for 1897 
contained the names of 249 members. No less than 
four of the six new members were public institu- 
tions. The society had a surplus of assets amount- 
ing to £190 3s. 1od., without taking account of the 
stock of publications in hand. The publications 
for the year 1898 were the remaining portion of 
Habington’s work which relates to Worcestershire, 
the first part of the Rev. J. R. Burton's Bibliography 
of Worcestershire, and the earliest Bishop’s Register 
of the Diocese, that of Bishop Giffard. The Council 
had agreed to share the expense of publishing the 
indexes of wills at the Bishop's Registry of Wor- 
cester with the British Record Society, and those 
would be issued uniform with the ordinary publica- 
tions of the society. 

The Hon. Editor (Mr. Amphlett), in his report 
to the Council, said the publications for the present 
year consisted of the remainder of the Index of 
Worcestershire Fines, arranged by himself; the 
remainder of the Sede Vacante” Register; and a 
further portion of Habington’s. Survey, with a re- 


production in colour of the hatchment used at his 
funeral. The only remaining portion of Habington 
relating to Worcestershire now to be printed was 
contained in an MS. in the British Museum, and 
was not very lengthy; but he thought his surveys 
of the Gloucestershire Manors, Henbury, and others 
should be printed as an appendix to the second 
volume of his Survey to make his work in that 
direction complete. During the past autumn he 
had, in company with Lord Cobham, been visiting 
various churches in the county for the purpose of 
comparing Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes with the 
present state of the edifices. They had looked at 
seventy-four churches, and about the same number 
remained yet to be seen. It was certain that they 
could not get the work ready for publication in 
1898. As to the publications for 1898, the Rev. J. 
R. Burton informed him that some portion of the 
Bibliography he was compiling would be ready for 
the press. Mr. F. S: Pearson was forming an ex- 
haustive analysis of Acts of Parliament relating to 
Worcestershire, which would form part of this 
Bibliography. He had agreed with him that the 
society should find, at all events, a considerable 
portion, if not all, of the expense of this work. 
The statement of accounts showed receipts of 
£562 15s. 1d., including a balance from 1896 of 
£321 15s. 7d. The expenditure included {£200 for 
printing, and there remained a balance in hand of 
£300 7s. 8d. 

The Chairman (Lord Cobham) moved the adop- 
tion of the report. The announcement which ap- 
peared with regard to the heavy losses the society 
had had ought to incite the executive and members 
and friends to increased efforts to keep up the 
number of subscribers. They had lost fourteen 
members by death in the course of the year, many 
of them excellent friends, such as Mr. Robert 
Berkeley. Only that morning they heard the news 
of another loss in the lamented death of Canon 
Douglas. Whenever a member dropped out from 
any cause they ought to fill his place, so that the 
society might not gradually decay. Referring to 
the late issue of the publications this year, he said 
that the volume had attained dimensions quite un- 
precedented. As to the investigation he had carried 
on with Mr. Amphlett of country churches, they 
were, he said, having a very good time, and very 
largely instructing their minds with regard to 
church architecture generally, and peculiarities of 
Worcestershire churches in particular. They were 
in some difficulty as to the form in which the result 
should be published. Accounts of the churches 
written in popular form would, no doubt, be in- 
teresting; but they had to bear in mind the high 
class of the society’s publications, and the import- 
ance of not giving anything that had already been 
published ; and with regard to the churches much 
good work had been done by archzological societies 
and others, especially in the north of the county. 
He hoped something would come of their extensive 
and, he might add, expensive peregrinations. 

A discussion of some interest was raised by a 
letter from General Davies, who was unable to 
attend, and who wrote expressing great doubt as to 
the wisdom of attempting the formidable task of 
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compiling a county history, and suggesting that a 
good history of each parish would be better than a 
county history. 
* x 

SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— The 
February meeting was held on the r4th of that 
month. The first paper was a survey of the Catrail, 
by Mr. Francis Lynn, F.S.A.Scot., Galashiels; in 
the second paper, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Lawlor gave 
some notices of the library of the Sinclairs of 
Rosslyn ; in the third paper, Mr. T. S. Robertson, 
architect, F.S.A.Scot., gave some notices of St. 
Fillan’s Priory in Glendochart, with a plan of the 
ruins, and sketches of some of the sepulchral slabs 
and the broken font, which still remain; and in the 
last paper, the Rev. J. K. Hewison, F.S.A.Scot., 
described an effigy in the churchyard of Morton, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, which lies in the ground 
allotted of old to the Milligans—a fairly well- 
executed likeness of a Covenanting minister in the 
costume of the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, carved out of a slab of red freestone, probably 
from the quarry leased by ‘‘ Old Mortality’ (Robert 
Paterson), within about a mile of the churchyard 
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THE ORNAMENTS OF THE Rusric. (Alcuin Club 
Tracts, No.1.) By J. T. Micklethwaite. 8vo., 
boards. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 

The Alcuin Club is to be heartily congratulated 
on having secured the services of Mr. Micklethwaite 
as the author of the first of the publications issued 
under its auspices. There is probably no other 
living antiquary who possesses so profound and 
thorough a knowledge of the appointments of an 

English medizval church as Mr. Micklethwaite 

does, and the result is that we have in this ‘‘ Tract ”’ 

an exceptionally valuable account of what “ orna- 
ments" were to be found in pre-Reformation 
times in the churches of this country, and an ex- 
planation of many names of things often met with, 
but little understood. Having said so much, we 
are bound to express our astonishment at the mis- 
interpretation of what is called the ‘‘ Ornaments 

Rubric” in the Prayer-Book, which forms the 

groundwork of much of Mr. Micklethwaite’s argu- 

ment, and enables him to describe a number of 
ecclesiastical objects which are most assuredly not 
included in the scope of the rubric in question. 

Mr. Micklethwaite argues that the rubric means 

that all such ‘‘ornaments’’ as were in use in the 

second yeay of Edward VI. are to be retained, and be 
in use to-day, whereas what the rubric really says 
is that such “ ornaments” as were authorized by an 

Act of Parliament 2 Edward VI. are to be retained, 


and be in use. We treat this question on arche- 
ological and grammatical grounds only, leaving such 
ecclesiastical consequences as are involved in it for 
others to deal with elsewhere. In order to make 
the matter clear, it will be well to quote the exact 
words of the rubric from the Book of Common 
Prayer. It is as follows ; 

“ And here it is to be noted, that such Ornaments 
of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all 
times of their Ministration, shall be retained and 
be in use, as were in this Church of England, by 
Authority of Parliament, in the second year of the 
Reign of King Edward the Sixth.” 

Now, Mr. Micklethwaite’s interpretation of the 
rubric would require that it should read thus: 

‘“‘ And here it is to be noted that such Ornaments 
of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all 
times of their Ministration, shall be retained and 
be in use, as were in use in this Church of England 
in the second year of the Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth, by Authority of Parliament.” 

This is quite another matter, and its significance 
is at once obvious when it is seen: (1) That there 
was no specific Act of Parliament authorizing the 
‘‘ornaments”’ in use during the second year of 
Edward VI.; (2) that there is an Act of Parlia- 
ment of the second year of Edward VI. enforcing 
the use of certain ‘‘ornaments,” which came into 
operation and the ‘‘ ornaments” into use by authority 
of Parliament in the third year of Edward VI., 
with the introduction of the ‘‘ First Prayer-Book’’ 
of Edward VI.; (3) that the ‘‘ornaments” in use 
during the second year were the same as those 
during the first year (and therefore the second need 
not have been specified), and were also, practically 
speaking, those in use during the later Middle 
Ages when the Church of England was Roman 
Catholic in doctrine, practice, and obedience. Thus 
Mr. Micklethwaite is found describing in this 
‘Tract’ holy water stocks, the elevation curtain, 
the hanging pyx for the reserved sacrament, the 
monstrance, the sackering bell, the chrismatory, 
the canopy for the procession of the sacrament, the 
Easter sepulchre, the Judas, and all manner of 
things for which he is compelled to admit there is 
no provision made in the Prayer-Book, which, he 
says, orders them to be retained and be in use. 
Such a reductio ad absurdum of the matter ought to 
have made Mr. Micklethwaite pause before he com- 
mitted himself to an explanation of the rubric at 
once impossible and contrary to plain English. 
However, we cannot regret, from an archeological 

oint of view, Mr. Micklethwaite’s obvious mistake, 
or it has enabled him to include the whole of the 
appointments of a medizval church in his catalogue 
of ‘‘ornaments,” and to impart a vast amount of 
most useful and valuable information as to them. 
There are, here and there, points of detail where 
we are not sure that we agree with the author, and 
we wish that in some places he had given authorities 
for his statements. For instance, without in the 
least degree wishing to appear to dispute its ac- 
curacy, it would have added much to the interest 
of the statement if Mr. Micklethwaite had given 
his authority for the assertion that the clergy at 
times wore garlands of flowers over their vestments. 
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The mass of information contained in this tract 
is quite phenomenal, and we realiy wish that Mr. 
Micklethwaite could have stretched the rubric even 
wider still, and given us a history of English eccle- 
siastical ‘‘ornaments” from the earliest times on- 
wards. Anyhow, we are thankful to him for this 
Tract, and for his amusing and convenient expan- 
sion of rubric, untenable as this in itself is. 
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SUMMARY CATALOGUE OF WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE BoDLEIAN LIBRARY AT OxForD. By 
Falconer Madan, vol.iv. (Collections received 
during the first half of the nineteenth century.) 
Cloth 8vo., pp. xvi, 723. Price 25s. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

This volume deals with twenty-three collections 
or 7,661 manuscripts, and its preparation has, Mr. 
Madan states, taken him rather more than three 
and a half years. Among the more important of 
the collections are the Wight MSS. (wholly music), 
the D’Orville MSSa the Gough Collection, the 
E. D. Clarke MSS., the Canonici MSS., the Douce 
MSS., and one or two others dealing with English 
topography ; and perhaps we should also mention 
among the more important collections one of diaries, 
letters, and personal note-books, bequeathed in 1846 
to the Bodleian by Miss Harriett Pigott of Chet- 
wynd, Salop. The Gough Collection is mainly 
topographical, and of the ey highest importance 
to the student of English local history. Mr. Madan’s 
excellent description of the various items it con- 
tains makes it at once available for general use, as 
it can be seen at a glance exactly what the collec- 
tion contains, and what it does not contain. Besides 
topography there are some liturgical books (York 
and Sarum uses, etc.) in it. The Canonici Collec- 
tion is very rich in Italian liturgical manuscripts, 
and in the Douce Collection there are a number of 
others, remarkable for fine illuminations. It may, 

rhaps, be of some little use if we give the rough 

Fist of subject-matters under which Mr. Madan has 

found it possible to tabulate the manuscripts as a 

temporary substitute for the future index. These 

headings are as follow: (1) Bibles and Liturgies ; 

(z) Theology; (3) Greek Language and Literature ; 

(4) Latin Language and Literature; (5) English 

Language and Literature; (6) History of Great 

Britain; (7) Foreign Languages and Literature ; 

(8) Foreign History and Topography ; (9) British 

Topography; (10) Sciences and Arts; (11) Mis- 

cellaneous. Besides the general character of Gough’s 

library, chiefly illustrating as it does the topography 
of Great Britain and Ireland before referred to, and 
containing more especially considerable material 
for the histories of Cambridgeshire, Dorset, Norfolk, 
and Oxfordshire, there are Blakeway’s Collections 
dealing with Shropshire, and Milles’s with Devon- 
shire, and, as regards foreign topography, there are 
several volumes of the great series of drawings of 

French monuments and tombs made by Gaigniéres. 

The painstaking work involved in the compilation 

of this excellent catalogue reflects the greatest credit 

on Mr. Madan, and is a monument of what can be 
effected by the steady application of patient industry. 

At the end of the volume Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, 

Bodley’s librarian, has added short critical notes 


as to three or four of the Douce manuscripts. We 
are very glad to see the work of cataloguing in such 
good hands, and making sure and steady progress. 
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THE PRINTERS OF BASLE IN THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By C. W. Hecke- 
thorn. Large 8vo., pp. xiv, 208 (with numerous 
illustrations). Price 21s. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

This is an attractive-looking volume, and one 
which we have no doubt many persons will be glad 
to possess. It is beautifully printed, and contains 
a number of facsimiles of printers’ devices, and other 
tasteful reproductions from early books printed at 
Basle. We are afraid, however, that, as a serious 
contribution to the history of printing at Basle, it 
misses its mark, owing to the fact that it is based 
on a work long out of date, which was published at 
Basle in 1840. A book such as this appeals seriously 
to only a very small section of the public, and that 
section one of the most critical of all, as biblio- 
graphers are proverbially known to be. We fear 
that such persons will not be satisfied with a work 
which represents in 1897 the initiatory state in 
which bibliographical knowledge stood in 1840, 
even though an attempt is made, here and there, 
to intertwine items of information since brought to 
light. In fact, if the book were to be treated asa 
serious contribution to the history of early printing, 
as we rather fancy its author intended it to be, it 
would have to run the gauntlet of a somewhat severe 
criticism. We prefer, however, to look upon it as 
a book for the drawing-room table, and as such it 
may very well pass muster. Its chief faults are that 
it is really out of date, and that Mr. Heckethorn, 
who was himself present at the Basle celebration 
so long ago as 1840, has not exactly kept pace with 
the times. As we have, however, said, it forms a 
very nice-looking volume, and if it is not too closely 
criticised, may be welcomed as likely to stimulate 
curiosity as to the early history of printing. The 
full-sized reproductions of printers’ marks add much 
to its value and interest. We sincerely wish we 
could say more in its favour than we are able to 
do. The printing and general get-up of the volume 
leave nothing to be desired. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





